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ABSTRACT 

This content analysis schedule for Bilinguaii-sm is an 
Open School Education Program of Wilton^ New Hampshire, presents 
information on the history, funding, and scope of the project. 
Included are sociolinguistic process variables such as the native and 
dominant languages of students and their interaction. Information is 
provided. on staff selection and the linguistic background of project 
teachers. An assessment is made of the duration and extent of the 
bilingual component, and the methods of second language teaching in 
general. Included is an analysis of ^materials , student grouping^, 
tutoring, curriculum patterns, and cognitive development. The report 
also discusses self-esteem, learning strategies, the bicultural and 
community components, and means of evaluation.^ Inserts include a 
discussion of the open classroom approach, a discussion of the 
audio-lingual approach, and a presentation of a 
dissemination-- implementation-of -change model. (SK) 
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1.0 PROJECT HISTORvY, FUITDING Ai'JD SCOPS 
1.1 Year Project began under Title VII: 
see (^rj 1969 

Project 07 - 1970. 

No. ^rj 1971 

2*0 FUNDING (ilark all that apply) 

2,1 1-Any PIJOR funding of BILINGUAL progran, if Title 
VII continues or expands that prograni 
0-no prior funding mentioned 



2.2 
2.3 



Year prior funding began 
Prior bilingual pro^Taia involved: 
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K) 



2.U 



2-5 
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1.0 PROJECT HISTOr^, FUITDING AiW SCOPE 

.1 ,1 Year Project began under Title VII: 
: see 97 " 1969 

Project 07 - T570 

No. -|.7 - 1971 

2.0 FUNDIKG (ilark all that apply) 

2.1 1-Any PrjOi: funding of BILINGUMi prograii, if Title 
VII continues or expands that program 
0-no prior funding .mentioned 



2.2 
2.3 



Year prior funding began 
Prior bilingual prog'ra:ci involved 



1 -early childhood 



K) 




2- eleinentaiy studen"ts (grades 1-6) 

3- secondary students (grades 7-12) 

0- not specified 

2.4- Source of prior bilingual program funding: 

1 - local A-university 

2- state S-federal ( specify )_.. 

3- -foundation 6-other (specify) , 

2.5 I-COIICURRSIJT funding of progr3jii(s), if cooperating 
with Title VII program 

0- no concvirrent funding mentioned 

2.6 Concurrent program cooperating with Title VII involves: 

1 - early childhood (?^'® ^0 

2- elernentary students (grades 1-6) 

3- secondary students (grades 7-12) 
teachers 

0-not specified 

2.7 Source of concurrent fimding,. if cooDeratins \rLth Title VII 
program: * ^^f^^ CSilino^^^^^^^") 

^ Q>local ^federal (specify ).^i^l^.^L^^ 

^ 2-state ^ pother (specify) £Pb Q -^C"^ b 

. 3-university i o-faii:iC,it:.'::^ rv:-^^ ( 5+1^ vir A> € op m aV 

2.8 Total Title^V^II grant (first year only) '^'^'^<\ofw^^^T 

2.9 Total fimds for concurrent prograii (s ) cooperatin'? witJi 
Title Vir(rir^t ysrr) . " 



0.5 ,.JJ^ 



1-1 J^^Sl 



2.1. 

2.2 
2.3 



2.4 . 1 



2.5 



2.6 

C 



2.7 



2.8 .!/±^t?ijlL_ 

2.9 ^i)^ (LOP-. 

3.0 :i-If a maVS'iilTY .is \/or?.-ing witt^ . 3.0 „ 4r 

ERJC - specif7 which: a UrvtU. cVnI«W UoAvvf^sVirt.. 



A..0 SCOPE of PxX'JSCT 

4..1 Ni^imbers of schools involved in Title VII pror-iaji: 

1- one A-fo-ar O-not specified' 

2- tv/o 5-five 

3- three 6-other 

i 

A. 2 Total number of students in prograxi A. First year 

E. Second year 
C. Third year 
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A.I 



4.3 Grade level of students in progran; nvmhei- of classes per 
grade and total nur,iber of students by grouped grade levels 
toy second year) 

c.. , Grade. Classes A 
PS-PreSchooi ^. .^^^^ ^ 



K-Kndf7tn 
PSK 



8-grade 8 



.TOTAL NO. students PS and K S-^rade' v 



S TOTAL students gr. 7-9 



1 - grade 1 

2- grade 2 
3~grade 3 

4- -grade 4. 

5- grad9 5 

6- grade 6 




10- grade 10 _ 

11 - grade 11 

1 2- grade 12 ' ^,"^" .1' 

^ TOTilL students gr. 10-12 



■ ^ JLi, .. TOTAirstu£lents gr. 1-6 
^'^ classes graded ftpe^^ Uft CNtns ttrvVtr 



2~A11 classes ungraded 
3~Some classes unfj-raded 



If ungraded, specify ages or grades grouped together: 14.SW_ArA^<,«L. 

5.0 PIIOCESS VAl^IABLES - STUDENTS (Sociolinguistic) 

cS?Saf a°SiTf • ^^^^f l^^S^^g^ interaction and ' 
cultural affiliation (indicate nui:aber of students in ear', 
categoiy and specify cultural affiliation' In Sx) 
^Circle any. xnfo^raation which is iiif erred and inrite INF.) 



1. Total 
Non-English 
Mother Tonrjue _ 

11 

2. Total 

English 

Mother-Tongue. _ 



-I . N-S Don .. NEIIT 



Mr 3S: 



..- -': Sraglish 'poudr^t 5 . 0 
II.-E-Dom - NHIt" ' 



11^ 



•Don - HIT i 



NE da.: 
N-Ei-IT 

E dom 

NEi'-IT 



No.. 



III- 




2-.Don TT. 
EiiT ^^-^ 



I Total ITon-Snglish 
J : Do3ainant:_.^ 3_j : 



II Total English 
:Doninant:^_ 



11= ir-h; ii_' ■ 



grade and total .nur.iber of students by grouped grade levels 
(by second year) 

Number of Humber- of ^'^-3 PSK_ ^ 

Grade Plasses^^^ A_ 

S-grade S ^ C 

TOTAL NO. students PS and K 9-grade. .1. * 

B TOTAL* students gr. 7-9 



Grade Classes 

PS-PreSchool 

K-Kndgtn 
PSK 



1 - grade 1 

2- grade Z 

3- grade 3 
ii.-grade 4. 

5- -gr£de 5 

6- grade 6 



\ 



10- grade 10 

11 - grade 11 

12- fvrade 12 



TOT/iL students^ gr. 10-12 



A. JlX..... TOTAr. sturionts gr. 1-6 

1- All classes grader" ^ UaCM'ACj tervV'tr 4.4 3 

2- All classes ungraded £ ^.i. CT 

3- Soiae classes ungraded / 

If ungraded^, specify ages or grades grouped together :_XiJt^j^jrC^^^tSj 

5.0 PIIOO^SS VAl^JABLSS - 3TUDEITTS (Sociolinguistic) 

5*1 Students Dorainant and Native language interaction and 

cioltural affiliation (indicate nuifoer of students in each 
category and specify cultiaral affiliation' in box) 
(Circle any inf orraation v/hich is inferred and irrite IKPO 



1, Total 

Non-English 
Mother Ton/^e, _ 

11 

2 . Total 
English ■ 
Ilother-Tongue ^ 



r 



• I . N-E Don 



Mr 3Sf 



ilKIT 



- Sfiiili s.h Dpniipan t 5 . 0 
"lI-.E-Dom"- KHir' ' 



II2 E-Dom - HIT 



HE do:;. 
N-H-n? 



S don 



3S 



I Total Hon-Snglish 
Dominant : , , 3.2 



Tota] 
Doijiinant ; 



III- 
Don J J. 



.35 

5* .5^ 



II Total Zkiglisli 



Totcl S-Dom ^1. t1 

.11.... 11^- ll^-r 11^'- 



Npj9LrSp£lisli JDoLiinant. 
N-S Don N-a'iT 



Hon-English • \ Scaniple; a native Spanish speaker 



Ilother- Tongue 



English 
Mother Tongue 
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uho Uses Spanish in. most contacts 
though he laay Ijiow English 



N-H Doia - 



ilT 



Ebcampler (rare) a native Znglish 
speaking Puerto ?JLcan child, 
born in Hew Yorl: uho retm-^ns 
I to Pu'-rtc - lico and beoo;;.GS 
Spanish doninarxt 



Si^lisli Dominant 
eIdoh*" -'"*K-iJIT" 



Zbcanple: a native Spanish 
speaker who uses Spanish only in 
fai?aliar contacts /'^and English 
, in all others ;^ P^l^PP)-^^}-^??}-*. . 

Iib:ai:iples f I )a natiye E« speaking 
accultLirated ilxaeri'can who may 
or :.iav not laiow a second lang. 

2)a native E. spea]:ing 
I:exican-/ii',*erican child who has a 
niniual receptive imowledge of 
Spanish, but has a Latin cultiire; 
affiliation 



Cultiaral or Etl-mic identification of te.rget students in prograij 
"Ijy nuinber and ^ of each: 

Indigenous iiaericans: rlunber Per Cent of if inferred. 

Total Stiidents check (v/) 

A1 llavajo ..5^^ 

A2 CheroI:oe A2 g 

A3 Other (specify) A3_..„. 5^, .: 

A TOTAL No* of /iiaericau Indian A 

Americans of othsr etlmic backgro voids: 

B1 IIexican-A:D.erican B1j 

B2 Puerto-?dcs.n B2 

B3 Cuban , B3 

B4. Other Spanish-ifcierican c- 

(specify) B4. 

B TOTAL No. of Spanish- B ?> 

spealdlhg Americans 

C Portuguese-Asiierican C ^ 

D 5Vanco-^erican B^33.., .... bX.. >^ 

F. Chinese-iiaericaii F ^ j-o 

G Sslzino G__... 

H riussian K; ^ 

J Other J 



.J' 



I TOTAL nuraber of N-HH: target *. ^, . 

sttidents . . . .^kSX^ j^ — J^-. 

3 Ethnic identity of English nothsr tongue students other than target 
population, if specif iedj hj number and per cent. 

31 _.1SJS SI • 

S2 S2..,,J^_ 



% 



II TOTi\L number of I3IT students 
other than target population 



4. Students ' native language or mother tongue if DIFFE1"*JL1TT 

; from their dcoiinant language. 5.4 4^.5. 

(specify) 

Dominan^^ Wf^A^^^ 

T-aigiiVh t*^^^ oni._^/ie^ftiJK 

2-Spahish o^^tpAsli^k^bftAUlA^^ 

5 Students' Dominant language and Ibctent of Bilingualism 

Dooinant langiiage j Nisnber oiV ilonoliiiga;a]i Itober of students Bilingixal 

of students in prograii : Stizdents to any extent 



BT llexi can- American B1 

B2 Puerto-?dcan B2 

B3 Cuban B3"2" 
34 Other Spanish-ifeerican 

(speciiy) B4 

B TOTAL No. of Spanisxh- ^ ^ [[[ 

speaking Auericans 



.7^ 



c 

D 
F 
G 
H 
J 



P or tugue s e ~/iner i can 

Franco-iiLieri can 

Chine s e -iaeri call 

Sskino 

Iiussj.an ; 

Other 



C 
D 
F 
G 
E 
J 



33. 



I TOTAL number of N~ElIT target 
students 



5.3 Ethnic ;.idehtity of English nothsr tongue students other than tai-get 
popxzlation, if specifiedj hy number and per cent. 



El 
E2 



.MS 



El, 
E2 



II TOT.VL number of I3IT students 
other than target population 



,7^ 



/ 



5. A Students native language or nother tongue if DIFFE^^ENT 
fro'Ei their dooiinant language. 

(specify) 

Pjp§iPi^i.'t . language. Different lla ti ve Lan.-^^.ua^e Huiib er 

1- iihglish twvft^be) oni/J^/A^tSt^] 

2- Spanish cntf^rK^Ui>W%bU^^^ 

5-5 Students' Dominant Language and actent of Bilingualisn 



Per Gent 



Doninant language 
of" students in prograra 



i Nunber of Ilonolin^i^ 



Nuaber 



S JX English J^^ 

A . American 

Indian 

^ Navajo 

^ _ . Cherolcee 
^3 _ _ Keresan 
'ZZ. other (spec.)] 

B Spanish 

C Portuguese 

^ 3Z7 French '^)f 
F . Chinese 
G Eskino 

H ^ilussian 

J \ ^ Other (sDec.)"* 



Students 

not 
spec. 



IIo, 



ITmiber of students Bilingual 
to anj^ extant 



not • only listening speahing 
; spec, comprehension ^ability 
! No. ^- 



;no. 
35\ 



page 

0 



5.6 fiecruitcient of Students: 5.6 

0 *• not specified 

1 - English Mother Tongnie and Non English ilother Tongue 

♦ Students are required to participate in the bilingual program 

2 - Only N-?J' IT are required to take progra:.i. EilT^s participation 

is voluntary 

3 Both Ei-IT and II-SIT participation is voluntaiy^^' ^_ .p^^ /'dn addition to 
i ^ students selected a6cor5ing to some criteria^ of Project t^^n^g^itj on xo 

5.1 Proportion of E-:^oij^. pupils in project crea: see Chart C 5,7 faO VP 

n.s*- not specified on the ciiart 



§•8 Cornraunity Characteristics (mar:: ally that ftpply)^ 

if more than one category, indicate percen-c for eacn; 

•1 inner city-ghetto, barrio ia 

2 " major city ^ 

3 ^ small city, tovm or suburb^ ^ 
U x-ural, farm .".'7^.1*1* 
5 other (specify) 

reservatxoa 

5.9 A, Socio-economic status of IJ-EMT participating students 

(indicate specific percent of lov; SES) 
.B« Average' family income, if mentioned 
2i.s.^not specified 

5.10 Socio-econoncmic .status of lilT participating students ' 
(indicate specific percent of lo\; SSS on the blaii!:) 
n.a. - not applicable (no Ei'IT) 

00 « not specified 

5.11 Proportion of migrant students in project 
(indicate specific percent) 

n.s. -not specified 

6,0 SOCIOLIHGUISTIC SUPuVSY 



5.J5 



6.1 



6.2 



Project states that a sociolinguistic survey; 

I for II for 

II-HuT 22^oup ■ SL.T group 

1 was made . J^_^ ^.jfc.-.. 

2 \dll be made . 

0 not mentioned 

If a sociolinguistic survey vas or will be made, 
marlc all groups included: 

I N-Et-IT II ElIT 




5-s A. ^j^^d^yp^^"^ 

5.11 ..M.. 



6.1 I 

II 



6.2 I 

II 



i 



1 parents 

2 children . _ 

3 teachers 

4. community 

5 others , . . . 

(specify) 

Language dominance of N-SIT groups (chec!: Aj/parents, 3/_;phildren, C_ teachers) 
\rLll be determined by the extent each language is used in different domains 



Coimiimity Characteristics fearl: ally that apoly) . 
if more than one category, indicate per cenx for each) 

•1 • iiiner city-ghetto ,harrio ; / 5^ 

2 major city . " _ ^ 

3 siaali city, tovm or suburb " € 
4- - rural, farm MT" ! "I f 
5 other (specify) 

reservation ^ 

5.9 A. Socio-econosiic status of il«EMT participating students 

(indicate specific percant of lov; SZS) 
B. Average- family incor:ie, if luentioned 
n^s. _ not specified 

5.10 Socio-econonomic -status of liiT participati.ig students 
(indicate specific percent of low SS3 on the blaii.:) 
n.a. - not applicable (no ZLIT) 

00 -not specified 

5.11 Proportion of migrant students in project 
(Indicate specific percent) 

,n,s. -not specified 

6.0 scciOLiHGUisTic sunvsi 

6.1 Project states that a sociolinguistic survey; 

I for II for 



5.8 



5.S A. jjojlLhyp^^^ 

5.10 _i).0 



6.1 I 

II 



1 



1 was Eiade 

2 v/ill be raade 
0 not nentioned 



.jt.. 



6.2 I 

II 



II HIT 



6.2 If a sociolinguistic survey vas or uill be Bade, 

marl: all groups included: 
I N-ZI-IT 

1 parents ^^it_.... 

2 children \^ 

3 teachers / • 

. 4- comnunity . ■ 

5 others — 

(specify) , ^ 

6.3 Language doainance of N-ZHIT groups (checl: :A >/parents. B children, C^^. teachers) 

\7ill.be determined by the extent each lang'aage is used in different donains 
■ . through various laea^ns of comiunication. , . ^ 
e.g. specify, extent descriptively: never, sometimes, alwajrs 6.3 A 



DaiADISs 

1 Home 

2 Church 

3 School 
U Woric , 

5 Socializing 

6 llei/ifhbbrhood 



USE WCII-ENGLISH LAI'IG. 


US3 aiGLISH 
LISTSJin 

. ■ . ■ 


B 


















< 

. . . . . . .1. . . .. 

- . ... i 





9 Others 
(specify) 



ERIC 



If not included in survey, how was student^s language dominance G.U X 
determined? ^ 



lI-SiT SIT 

1 - inferred by use of surnaiae 

2- established by formal testing of stv.dents . 

3- assessed by inforiUal means (specify how) 

/.-not nentiojp.ed hov laii-si-ia^G doaiiiancs i/as 

Cl0t31^-.lll3C; 

6.5 .gnr;.ln1 i nPiiistic Sui-vev. 3 ' . ^ {checlz all that apply) 6.5. 

An analysis to det6..iine an inter language exists 

in the coamiuaity, (e.., , .dxture of two langi-mges 

which serves as a single systeia of cor-mmnication for 
a group of people). 
1-yes 

0- no 

•jccioliit-rdntic siJ'.r-vc;- includes itc::G covering: 

6.6 H-Etrr parents' attitudes toward raaintenance of child's 6.6__J;_ 
N-H'IT in particular domains of use or complete shift 

to English 

1- yes 

0- no 

6.7 ESIT parents' attitudes toward their children's learning 6.7„J-_. 
of the N-aiT language 

1- yes 
0-no 

i,B Children's o^^ attitudes regarding the second language 6.8 0_ 

they are learning and the speakers of that language 

1~yes 
0-no 



6.9 If not included in survey how v;ere parental and/or 6. > 

. comtiunity attitudes toward K-HiT aaintenance , 

deteimined? 

1- vill not be assessed 

2- vill be assessed, method not specified - ' ^ 

3- has been or vdll be assessed by raethod other than 
sociolinguistic siorvey (specifj'- how) — 

6.10 1-After sociolinguistic survey is Kade, how does it influence 6.^0_^_ _ 

program? (spec l.-Cy) (e.g. transfer or naintenance ins true oiona.i. 

programsy*C»4^'o^i*^\«.V "^e^^tViAt A^'.W^IWuLv^p^ 
0-not mentioned j^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

7.0 STAFF SELECTION ' , 

- 7.1 Linguistic background of project teachers, by nmber in each category: 
(indicate non-English lang-uage in each bo;:) 

J Jk Language dominance not specified (if any information is ^not 

O Mother ton£^le not specif ied specified cross out t at 

ERJC •r*-" not specified whether monolingual or bilingml heading and complete the 
.ygo^^ — . * rest of the cliartJ 



a group of people). 

1-yes 

O'-no 

uccioliii^r-istic r^v^^'Cr' incDAides itc::G coveriiig* 

6.6 ll-3rr parents * attitudes toward raaintenance of child's 
K-H'IT in particular domainE of use or complete shift 
to ISnglish 

l-yes 

0- no 

6.7 SlT parents' attitudes toward their children's learning 
of the N-2IT language 

1- yes 

0- no 

6.S Children's own attitudes regarding the second language 
they are learninn; ar -.e spealcers of that language 

1- yes 
0-no 



).6 i 



6.7 ^ 



o.o 



6.S • Tf not included in survey hoir Mere parental and/or , 
coroiiiunity attitudes toward H-EliT aaintenanoe 
determined? 

1-will not be assessed 
'\2-will be assessed^ method not specified 
3-bas been or \7ill be assessed by rjiethod other than 
sociolinguistic survey (specif^'" hovf) , 



6-9 



6.10 1-After sociolinguistic survej'- is made^ hoxr does it influence 6o10__JU 
program^ (specify) (e.g. transfer cr naintenance instructional 

0-not mentioned 4,^ ^ft,<^^ - - ' ^ . 



7.0 STAFF SELECTION 



7.1 Linguistic background of project teachers, by nui-iber in each category: 
(indicate non-English langoiage in each bo:j:) 



1, LangTiage dominance not specified 

^ Mother tongue not specified 
J.^ . , not specified whether monoling-ual or bilingual 



(if any information is not 
r>pecified, cross out that 
heading and complete the 
rest of the c liar t) 



I II E Dom. 

HEMT 

II E Dom 
^EMT 

j-j- E Dom." 

Ikemt 



ERIC 



A^foiipJ.J.ng]j^il_ 




B-3i_l.i n,erual 



: N= 



7.1 



A Total HuBber 
Monolingual 



B Total Nuinbsr 
Bilingual 



Total Ifeiber 
of Teachers 
H A. 



I B _ 
II A 
II B 1 

^^1 A '21 

■ I^ l B 

A _ 
B _ 

N : . 



ef 
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7,2 Linguistic bnck^round of p r-1---+ -^^^.n nv nnmnrofossionals, by nu n ber: 

(indicate non-Enp-lish lan^^^uage in each box) . . 

V -"Hot specified whether monolingual or bilingual heading and complete the 
_ y (lAfarf ^^^r. HT V . rest Of the Chart) 

A Ilonolingual B Bilingual 



I N-E Dom 
N-EMT 


1 

! 


1 

1 

— ^ — \ 


II E Dom 






EMT 


4 






)^ 


'jh— — — ] 


II E Don 
I N-Etn 




! 



7.2 



No. 



1 A 
I B 
II A 
II B 
II -A 

II 'b 
1 



B J5_ 

N ^_ 



0 



* cy,^ 1^ ■'^ Total Number 
><v ' Monolingual 

g tZ)>^ 



B Total Number 
Bilingual 



of aides or 

par aprof e s s ional s 



7.3. 




7,3 La nguage ( s ) use d b y bilingual ::rof?rara_ ,t gaciier,s s 

iMark all that apply) / 

1 - Bilingual teachers teach in only one langviage 

la-Bilingual teachers \iho teacii in only one language teach in their 
dominant language, whether: .that is their native or second language. 

Bilingual teachers vho teach in only one language teach in their 
native language: . ^ n ^ 

' ~ib-only if native lar^e;uage is also their dominant language 

Ic-even if native language is not their dominant language 

1-0-not specified 

2- Bilingual teachers teach in both their native and second language, 
regardless of which is their dominant language. 

0- ianguage(s)used by teachers not specified 

7,4. Language (sV' used bv bilinrmalj rrQ-rrxi ci dos or para'iDro rcpsiPP-.^^s; 7 . 1 ^ 

(Jiark all. that apply) 

1- Bilingual aides instruct in only one langTiage 

la-Bilingual aides vho instruct in only one language teach iJi " . 

their dmina^ language/ whether or not it is their native l^f^St:- ^ , 
lUling^J . " " cidos i^ ho instruct in oioly one lc:.nc, teach m their native lang, : 
1b--pnly if native liaagucgg is :a : . 



i fj-ji Horn , I ^ 

N-a>l7 I IB 

II A 



II iS Don II B 

EMT ! , -III A ■ 

lil jJi 1 II E — — 

II E Don , ' A JL- JL. 



N 



N Total Nxmber 

^ey.i, ^ A Total Nimber B Tbtal Nunber of aides or 

MonolingToal BildJigtial paraprofessio nals 

7.3 Language (s) used by bilingual T)ro/Tran tca cl-oysj 7,3 
(Mark all that apply) 

1 - Bilingual teachers teach in only one language 

la-Bilingual teache7.''s who teach in only one language teach in their 
dominan t language, v/hether that is their native or second language* 

Bilingual teachers who teach in only one langxiage teach in their 

native language: 

lb-only if native language is also their dominant language 
Ic-even if native language is rot their dominant language 
1-0-not specified 

2- Bilingual teachers teach in both their native and second language, 
regardless of which is theii' dominant language, 

0- language(s)used by teachers not specified 

7.4 Language(sV usp-d by bilingual^ Dvo.^^rrj .i c.idos or para-:Dro'roG .sio:i8J-s : 7>/l . 0 
(iiark all that apply) . 

1 - Bilingual aides instruct in only one language 
la-Bilingual aides who instruct in only one language teach in 

their dominant language, whether or not it is their native language, 
bilingual aides who instruct in only one Icng. teach in their native lang, : 
. lb-only if native langucF;e is ::lco their doriinant l;..ngu...ge 
,1c-^Von if nativo language is not thoir dominant language - 
1-0 not specified 

2- Bilingual aides instruct in both their native and second language, 
regardless of which is their dominant langtiage. 

O-language(s) used by bilingual /-^rc xV;: i aides not specified 

7*5 Cultural affiliation^ of teachers/ aides « prciect director and evaluators by 
number and percent (l lark all that apply) Specify cultural affiliation, 

A, Teachers No. ^ B, Aides No, % C, Proj. Director D. Svaluatcr(s)No. ? 



0-not specified 



7.6 Selection _pXJiril01.J'eadie^^^^ ^ . pa^e 7 

O-nVt^^specified ' . 7.6 .Mo* % 

Nuiuber of N-a IT program teachers fron local coimniinity _ , 
and % ^fi?._pf total lW£Li1 teachers* 

KiMber^ and^JPi'Ojoojtion^ of^ ^'^^ 

indicate specific percent on the blanl:, or Ziiy^ 

if specified descriptively, 

A= teachers 2^sorae 
B = aides 3^3^^^y 

4.— iuost 

5~i3.oro than half 
0-not specified ■ 



7.S' 



no* 's 



Teacher^^Qualif^^ - Training and G^qpcriencc Tprioi: 'oroiect 

l^indicate nmiber of teachers vjith each qualification^ 7.^H»^gktQ,^ 

if given) j'^Wt^^^s^U ) 
n,s. -qualifications not spcified V (|f^^\^ 

0-previous cou-^ses not specified ^ ^ 

teacher must meet a specified level of language prof iciency on a 
^ standardized proficiency test of the non-English language., tlirough 
which (s)he vdll instruct 
2a teacher must meet a specified level of conraunicative competence in 

the non-5 



1. 



■English language detenained by a structured interviev/flnency 

3. previous teaching through H-I3iT (in country' where it is a native^g.tive- 

languag3^ in Peace Corps) con- 
4) 4- ^_previous teaching in local are^live in the comuiiity petence . 

a/ 5.^11^ courses in N-SIT language structure and usag^ linguistics or FL training 

^ 6. -I'L courses in N-E literature' ox: literacy in Spc^ii.gh 

■ ' , 7*.„., . nust be bilingual , , -m-m/ 

B. any previous education through iM-EIiT/content of courses learned tlirough 

9, „_^courses in teaching ESL/audio lingual approach il-UiT 
r lOT courses in methods of teaching M-EIiT Imiguage/lan^uage develop:^e:it 

i ll.^J]'[cuurses in methods of teaching content (e.g. iiathjin N-SJIT 

12.^^ -..certification in ESL/or e:qperience teaching ESL 
13/^^^certification in teaching K-Ei-IT 
i cross cultural courses 

■'. 15., "^'courses in the cultural heritage, values, deep culture of N-HIT or 
l6/"I[_pther qualifications, specify travel 

f 8.0 STAFF DEVELOHiENT . 8.1 A ^? I 

B U 

1;; . 0-No staff training mentioned 

8.,1 TJ^g^ pipje c^^^^^ A. For B. For Para- 

? (raaric all that apply) 

O ^ n.s. -Training indicated, but nature not specified 

::EKJjC ■ l-Snglish as their second language ^ i ; ^ ;^ . : 

\mmmmmmm ; 2-The teaching of English as a i f^econd language. ^ ^ JLiEl.'^d'ci II ~7 



4- most . 

5- -aore than half 
0-not specified 



no. 



7.8' Teacher QualiXica1y.pns, - Training and cz^DorisncQ prior -iroicct 

TiVdrcVte number of teachers with each qualification^ 7*%^«^t*>^. l'^^- 

if given) I'^WKyAKU j 
n.s. -qualifications not spcifted v |^|S4\\1 

0-previous courses not specified ^ 

1. teacher must ineet a specified level of language proficiency on a 
standardized proficiency test of the non-English language tlirough 
which (s)he will instruct 

2. teacher must meet a specified level of coinrauricative competence in 
"the non-Snglish lang^oage deterained by a structured intervie\y'fluenr 

3. _ ^^ previous teaching through N-aiT (in countr^ ifhr^v : is a nativo^lif tiv^ 

language, in Peace Corps) pon- 

f5 4, previous teaching in local are^iive in the co;:r.:u::iity pe'Geiice 

A.' 5._l^_co^x^.ses in H-SIT language, structrore and usag^/ linguistics or FL trainin, 

A V 6.'17-.^courses in N-E lit9ratizr|'' or. literacy in Spaiiish 

V . 7, u ugt be biliii^xial 

8., ar^ previous education :x£irougIi ^-ELiT/content of courses learned through 

9;; ^coiur.ses in teaching ESL/audio liirgual approach il-IaLIT 

lO"!^ courses in nethoSs of teaching E-^SiT language/l^Jp^^^age d^^ 

11. ^J]jG:ourses in inethoOiS^ of taachir.g content (e.g. .nathTin H-SiiT 

12. ^ ^certification iaIESL/or e:cperiance teaching E3L 
13/^^ certification in teachiii^- N-IililT 

14,, CToss cultural courses ^ 

15, ^ courses in the cultural heritage, values, deep caltui-e of N-SiT or 

16, " ^ _ o ther gualifications^ specify travel. 

8*0 STAFF DElSLOPI-iEWT 8,1 A ^1 U 

B ^ 

. 0~So staff training menticsb^^ ' 

8:.l The. pro jGcJ- is_o^^^ A., For B, For Para- 

.: -■' ■ Pi\?,§2.VJP-^^ prpfossionals . 

(mrk -a^Ll that apply) * ' ' " , *^ 

n.s. -Training indicated, but, natere :jaDt specified . ^ 

1- English as ""Siheir second language ; _ 

2- The teaching of English as a second:. J.an£XLage._ JLJEi'^}'^ 

3- X as their second langu.age____^^_ ' 

^•-The teachxi^ of X as; a second langnage^^ 

5-lIethods of teaching other acaderaic ^subjects ^ ' 

^A^ - 6-xiethods o:r teaching other acaderaic -^bj^ 

in X .'language : , i ^ ^ 



Stated f;oals teacher trai nine are : 8.2! l l X in Students 

^ ^ ^ -I N-EMT II ET^ 

E j&*3i|5L'"Understandinff of socio-cultiiral valn3!e:S and praclnces oi'X - 

2~Cross-cultuxal training " 

3 ^Sensitivity to lethnocentricisid gjid. ILiiic^uistic snoblbei^,^ 
^l--^i.x/a?eness of cbs: soci?l-emotional d^elopmennt, ol ~ " 

5-.Stra^t;e<f;ies for accoraodating the difiderent learning 



styles of$ki,\^t ^ su\UA U D^ ^^ 

b-Straifeegies for ccoc::nitive developTiiieiffc crir ■ 
Strategies for reinforcio^ the self^^-^sfes.en of 



. .. B-Metho'df of cross-cultural, t^ta)!Phing iDrrtsreaching the 

«r ticultTsral cQgrpoaent 

" 9-PoiT3?!iiatiion of pupil perforffece objBggnives 

lO-Me^ifeia*^: of ^jvaluatl^on of pogil perJoiimance oboetS?^es 

^■Ij^lfc' specific courses if gii@n (or iferox eiid:^silai^i) 
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8, j!- Me thods of Teacher Training : (Kark all that apply) 8.3 L3j{Aj6 

1 - courses 

2- experiential^ teaching supervised l. : nastor teacher 

3- workshops where teachers offer su^jgu^tions to each other 

4- use of vidso-tapes of teachers for feedbac:: on how they are doing 

5- cross-cultural sensitivity training, t-groups 

6- interaction analysis (e.g. Flanders systen).^ 

7- other (specify) r) , ^^^y^'''^^' ^'^ll^Y^^'O^^^ 

8. 4. Project pro vides released tine to teachgrs^and paraproffesion- Q.i^. j 
a ls for .joint lesson planniii^; l-jres 0-: not mentioned 

S. 5 PxQAe:v>t_L)_rp yj_des for parapro f e^s.sionals to r eceive, course credit 8. 5 ^ 

toj^rd. ^eventu al cer tification: 1-yes 0-not mentioned 

How? (sp:ecify7 ^ ' \ _ ' ^ , ^ _ 

8.6 Faraprofessi onal \s role ; - 8.6 o^3>'V 

"1 -teaching whole class 

2- teaching si:iall groups 

3- tutoring individually . . , 1 
^.-clerical - tovrct*^ oto^^^'T^^^ t^^t^ 

5- coBtributing to bi cultural component 

how ? _ _ , 

6- liaison rwit^ parenlis . 

8.7 Training- for pro^-ject teacheys. aM/paraprpf.eg.sionals.j.^, ,Eiveft_b_y: 8.7 A | 7 
(mark all that apply) ^ A for teachers B for aides ' B >1 3 

0- not specif ied ' 

1 - University faculty 

2- project^s blaster Teachers ^ 

3- project's teachers .....^ 3 
A-other (specify) ij ^ 

^ . VrojetA'i >;H^C^e>« no.. % 

>< .8.8 Nigabei^^ of personnel ^ivinj^ teacher training 8.£5'' x. //> 

are: ^ , , " J . ^ 

1-bilingual - V'r^^ttV >>;(;^gc|or is lDil»Vue\L t^*^*^^^ ""n'vacn. 3_ „ 

.2-bicultiiral 

;3-N-EIiT (specify background) 

8 . 9 Training, is provided : 8.9 / I, 

1- during a suxanier session * ' 

2- during the academe year 

3- 0 the r (specify) 

8.10 Szte nt of traini nf^: 8.10 A 

(indicate no. of hours) * B 
A l-appro::iinately equivalent to a 5 „ weeliy 6 



college coxirse 6^^ ^^J^ionthly 1, 

2-nore than one course 7 . . bi-monthly t .^ wk^ 

>-i«ss than one course \A/Kk rviieV-fftrs CUA ^ 

A-dther (specify) jij^^l^^^v^^ ^ l^rtty^^UAAL a^^|er<^^^ 

" l-^ KiC^p iaK^^^^ HI VA^jon> lOi^kAtf^'^^^ no. 

Ifignber^and^^ 8.11 ,/ 3 Sfe^oc?^ 

if specified descriptively, indicate: 
O'-rs^t: specif ied . 6-iiiost 
l -ldO^-tnofeV eA d^a^+irAni(\^ 7-inany 
2-^aore than 75^ . 8-few 



8 • 5 PjTPjjS.ct pro vides .for •oa raprofessionals to re ceive course credit 8 . 5..:; Q 
towa rd eyentugg cer tification : 1-yes 0-not mentioned 
Hov/? (specify} ' ' / ■ ^ 

8.6 Para;Drof es_s.ional*s role; 8,£ o^v3, ^ 

— — 

1 - teaching i/hole class 

2- teaching sraall ga Upt 

3- tutoring individxially 
4.-clerical - ^orrcc"^ oloj^-^^i^^^ fc.sU 
S-contributing to bi cultural component 

hoi7 ? 



6-liaison with parents . 

8.7 Training for pr o i act tfianhfiZ^^^ 8.7 A | 7 

(mark all that apply.) A for teachers B for aides b >| 3 

0- nct specified 

1 - University faculty \ [ 

2- project*s ilastor Teachers ^ 

3- project^s teachers ^ _ ^ , 3, . . 

4- -other (specify) q ^ 

^ ?roictAi y^k'cM ^ no. % 

/ U • ^ • ^ Hmber an d^ Rrpportion of personnel giving teacheiMbra inin g who 8 . 8 1 J_ fjy 

\ are: ^ J ^ 2 / ' _jiS 

1 - bilingual - ^V^^ctV- "^i^^gcVo/ Is lDillV^e^L y f \rMtt^ -^^^^^ 3 ^ 

2- bicultural ^ 
• 3-N-Ein' (specify bac]:ground) 

8.9 Tra ining i s, prpy ide_d_ ; 3,9 t ^ 

1 - during a surnmer session , ' ' 

2- during the academic year / 

3- other (specify) 

8.10 g::tent p _f ^training : _ 8 10 A ^ 



B (indicate no. of houi-'s) 



A l-appro::i3aately equivalent to a 5 weeldy 6" 

college course S \ monthly 7^ 

2- nore than one course 7 . _ . bi-monthly C ^ wki 

3- less than one course vs?KU »^<tHrit* Ci.»i^ 
4.-other (specify) Hm^l^^.vifeifeA^ /ID c aiKx^r*^^*- ^ 

^ "^{^ 1^ K^U6P 4a,v^vu*^ -UARi o^v tooirk^ktf * - ^' 2^ no / % 

8.11 J?H3feer^and_Pi^^^ g^-^ ^ ^ ShzJoo% 

or: if specified descriptively, indicate: 

0-not specified 6-nost ■ 

1 -1005S-tv\osVe>Jl d^a^+rArM(\c^ 7-inany 

2- «iaore than 75?i ' S-few 

3- 50-74.^- UvN^^cr 5 1'W 9-other (speciiy) , _ « 
5-1-245S ^ 

9,0 TEAGilERSV ATTITUDES 

9*1 Teachers^laj^ (Mark all that apply) 9,1 V Z, 

0- not mentioned -VtoicU^^s Q*5o S^^^^'^, i i . & i J 

1- to N-mT language or dialec?^''^^''^^^^^^^ 

2- to N-EMT students - e^q^ectations of achieveiient ^^"^^^ ^J. 1^ 

3- to N-aiT culture J^cK<Kyfit>r 

4^rior to participation in bilinguzil pr '^eei^^^eaL tA^e^We^ Svj4e^ 

5- after' project training 

6- after participation for a period of ti:.ie in project 

7- through a questionnaire 

8- ^other (specify) "^r^Dvv^L ^^fHfX^. XMI^^ 



pace 9 



10.0 SJAFF PATTK-^^IS 

10.1 -Staff patterns ; (raarl: all that apply) 10. 2 SjUiff : 



0- not specified 

1- tean teaching 

2- -cluster teaching 

3- shared resoiirce teacher 

4- other (specify) 



1 -bilingual teacher 
r'-ESL teacher 10.2 

3- "bilin3;ual coordinator 

4- aides or paraprof essionals 

5- consultant psychotherapist 
cr guidance counselor , 

6- other (specify) 



10.1 



10.3 Aver age nuiuber of -pupils per cljisss 
0-not specified 



10.4- Average^ number, of aide s. or paraj)rpf essionals^ peiL-Clas^' 
0-not specified 



10.5 jyerage.jiwtelPJl IJrJWL^X.. 
professiona ls) T3e r clas; 
0-not specified 



mL-rCuiaa. .(nr. para- 



10.3 
10.4 
10.5 

10.6 



1 - individually 

2- in siiiall groups 
0-not specified 



10.6 S^pejclal^ aide to, pupils having raost difficulty in learning; 
is. given s 

by; 3-teacher 

A-special remedial teacher 

5- -paraprof essional 

6- parent tutor 

7- older student tutor 

8- peer tutor , 

9- not specified 

10- no special help given 

11.0 INSTrcUCTIONAL COIIPONEIIT - DUllATION iUJD EITEIJT OF BILINGUAL COMPONENT 



1 



11.1 Duration of Bilingual Education (policy) 

./ 



II 



NEMC 



Et'E 

-4- 



(mark ail that apply) 

0- not specified ho\7 long 

1 - as the alternative language of learning 
for as long as desired 

2- as the Bediui;! of instruction for special 
subject matter (e.g. cultural heritage) 

3- only for the length of time necessaDrj^ for 
the; aicquifjition of sufficient English to 
persirt learning of academic content at an 
acceptable level in English 



11.2 .Hoy, many years diies.. jorp j e cj:^ stet^^^ PP ti?\?i^ fp?. ins ti3ic ti^^ 
, :lpr^^H^ continueY 
O . ■ ' : r 

ERIC O-not mentioned 

mmmtm • if for; a particular number of years 5 



'DOU 

mm 



i22' 



11.1 I 

■ I J 
II 



I 



1 „J 

11.2 0 



10* 3 ib^X^Eg, Ai^-iber ofjpupils per clcsss C 
P-not specified 

10.4. Average, npnber of ^ aides, o r paraprofessipjia^s^ P eiL clas s. J 
0-not specified 

10.5 iyerage^jii^iib.eAi.^^ 

grofes3_ional s) pe r clas : 
0-not specified . 



10.3 

10.4 l> 

10.5 ^. 



10.6 



1 - individually 

2- in Sijiall groups 
0-not specified 



10.6. Sp^^ial^ s-iA^^iP^ pup havin/v most difficulty i n le arning 
is given s 

by: 3-teaclier 

^-special remedial teacher 
J-'paraprof essional 

6- parent tutor 

7- older student tutor 

8- peer tutor 

9- not specified 

10- no special help given 

11.0 IWSTilUCTIOm GOUPONEHT - DUI-JlTIOir iUlD SZTSTT OF BILIimiL COIEPONENT 



11.1 Duration of Bilingual Education (policy) I II 

lh^-^?^l^E^SiEe_yilll/ oe m aintained in prog-ram: lE DQiM E EOJi 
(mark all that apply) ^ ^ 

0- not specified hOM long 

1- as the alternative^ language of learning ) 

for as long as desired 

2- as the jciediui:i of instruction for special 

subject r,iatter (e.g. cultural heritage) 

3- only for the length of tiiiie necessary* for 

the acquisition of sTifficient English to ' 
perjiiit learning of acadenic content at an 

acceptable level in English 



11 ..2 Ifew JRany^year^^^^^ i^sti^^^^ 

£0?. .-t?^^L.j&'OMP. ^hrpugli IJ-S^-I^^ PPr^P?-}^^^^ 

0-not mentioned 

if for a particular nur^ber of years 5 

1 234 5 6 7 G 9 10 11 12 



III 

}L 'DOll 

mm 



4^. 



0 



I 



11.1 I _ 
11" 

III J- 

11.2 0 



13 



(if specified in terns of a condition, please state it - 
e.g. "if a child begins learning in II-ELiT and English in Pre-K^ 
H-EIIT instruction shoiJLd continue -through high-school") 

-■"1 = ■ 

•-0 — . > 

Duration of Bilingual Education (in practice) (llark all that apply) 

11 Second l8jT^age_le^ which grade: 11,3 I J / K ** -"V 

code: C= N.A. (if no""l3if) " " II "l 7 .K - «'^'"* 

for each grovcp IT. A. Pre-I; K 1 2 3 4. 5 6" 7 8 9 10 11 12 " V 
I II-E DOM _ ■ _ X 

IIEDOU ' 't "Z — ~ 

111 dqh/hemt. • 7' U - ■ — - - • 
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1 1 • 4. JCie^^mxen t..:oy p j.e c t. y±2.X. JL ipj :ed to.. , jTu tiure. BiXin/^a;^ 

P^PEF^-l S:."^. "^k^. ii'idipa ted ^rade^ level: (indicate specific £^rade) 

code: (if no SiIT). specified .1-^3 C^Il0^1)l3-c611cgc training 

111 ::i]rBOi.i/NEin?"J"" L.. 't' IZ . 

code; 13=Colle£e or Universitj- Cother prof ession*»T training) 11 •/+. I 

1it=-Federal, State, or Private Vocational Job training II (o_ 



11*5 Second^ lan^a^^ learning^XPi-" A^'^A^A'ts. is. 

PJJ?je.?ted^ ,throu£h ^i-ade : ^ ' ^ ' " * " ig'^^T^ 3 -^V* 



11-5 



4 7 



coae; 

II aiT 
II, H-Sff/E Dom ^""1' 



00 if 0 not ■ grades 

no HIT specified 1 2 3 4 5 Q 7 8 9 10 11 12 



II 



A, 



11.6 ksa£I]!iii^jy\.ih^^ 11,6 
sjtud eirt i^^^ 

O=not specTfTed/Grad'^ g S 10 11 12 

11*7 Tlie anioiint of instructional tixae in and through their native language. f-V<.r^t,lv 
per- day for N-EIiT students \/ho are K-E dominant is s O (-sl-^;^ tOi\(^A^6 ^ 



code: 0=not specified niFraath s = science ss = social studies ^ tnlf u^rAi K«i'i'+^ 



V 



11.7 

^ J' I lin. per day . 

of instiniction 
thr.Qugli_lI-fSi.T, 



Pre0 



Total Min. per 
day of any 

, ln,st ructi_on . 



11.8 

Subjects taught 
in native lang. 




.cA.. ... 



11.9 

Jo of time per day of 
instruction , ' 
tl:rong.h N-SiT „ • 

?fe"f: " — — ' 



2 



4. 

. _ -ScU.IO ....... I 




-.^ - . . .!. Stc!i\\.^Kii«.i- 



F..R-.:. 

s:,..... 

1C'.„ i ' ^J - • • ;iO 

11..... ...... . . . ;.i ; ; : : : r:*?; ; ■ ; ; ; ' xi; 

12 ■■■ ■ ■ ■ 12 ■ ■ 

11.10 .Tlie amoujit of insti^actional time in and through their native language^ 
for N-EilT students \ilio are English doiainant is; 



.9- 




code:. 0 = not specif ied N.A. = not applicable, no H-Ei'iT, E doa student 



11.10 

liin. per day 

of infltniriti nr\ . 



Total liin. per 

flAV of pmr 



11.11 

Sub j ects taught 

T n nfl f.-i 1 arro- . 



11.12. 

/b of tine per day of 



'll'S Second., lan^uiai^e. learning..f oi\ is. 



coae: 

II iaiT 



00 1? 0 not grades 
no aiT specified 12 3 4- 5 0 7 8 9 10 11 12 



11.5 InA......! 

[T L 



A... 



11 



.6 „_L 



11.6 LeaiT}Jj:i£_ jlA Jil'Siil native lan.eruaga, for. ilon-.aigl.isA diJiaipQ^t 
students is pro.jected throu!?h grade; 

a^not TpVcTfrelvGra'de l""2 *T 4*" 5*'^ 7 0 S 10 11 12 

11.7 Tlie amount of instructional tine in and through their native language^ Fr<.»^4,U_ 
per day for N-EiT students \ih.o are H-E dorainant is; O CO<A(V^jfi.^ 

code: O=not specified EFiaath s = science ss = social studies C./-f C C tilf lArfti Kt«'i -f-^j* 



V 



1I.7 

iiin, per day 
of inatmction 



Total Min. per 
day of any 



11. S 

Subjects taught 
in native lang. 



\_tiii"ou^iJ.lrEiuT ^ll35tructioii_ 

pre©__: „ _-.,-.„_L„_:z iPt_Z™::.: 



11.9 

% of tinie per day of 
instruction ' - 
througli il-aiT 
•'i'rel: 




--I- 



10; i. 

11. _ . ^ 

12 

11.10 Tlie amotrnt of ins traction 
for il-SIT. students v:ho are 



A 4..... cA.. ..J. 

i.f?..L..-X»--:i> Au3. 

fA.l„-J:>^.^5i...._V^. 

. ,1.9. : .J 

. S«>c;f\\.i^i4.ii«i. ■i^.j 7 

. .'Scift.'^'t-.*. ...... . ,^ 

.f ^.eJ*^,J^.V J|^..... .......... 

12 



L . ■ 

1 tiae in and tlirough their native language /'a J ^ 
English do-ainant is: ^boi/<. 



code: 0 = not specified N.A. = not applicable, no rl-ESIT, E doni studen' 



PreK 
1 
2 
3 
A 



11.10 

Iiin. per day 

of instruction 
.taTrDii.eJx,M3L-. 



11.11 11.12 

Total Iiin. per Subjects taught % of time per day of 
day of any in native lang. instruction 

jjas-trM-tioA _ . „ , „ .tfeo.ug.h 

; Pre .K . .._„j 

. . ! .1. . . _ ^: 



j.i>?^.ftWc-. 

5 i. . ......J. 



...|..,. 



7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



1 • 



12 

..1.7. 
8 

-is. . 

: 10 
,11 
.1.12 
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11.13 



11.13 1-Projiran is one.-Jpy - only non-Enslish i-otner xongue 

stVidents" '(including N-EIT-Entlish doainant) . Engl: sh 
iiother tongue students do not receive instiniction m 
a second language 
0-no English iiother tongue students 
2-2 vraj ~ EiZr learn the second language 

The aiiount of instia;ctional time in end through their second language 
for pupils who are native spealcers of English is: I) cot^^^** ) 

W.A. = not applicable, no English ilT students 



11.16 

% of tine per day 
of instruction 




code: 0 = not specified 

l.lt"^'^'^ 11.15 

ilin. per day Total min. per Subjects taught 

of instru-ction day of any in second lang. 

ttoouc-h N-aiT „instruction . . . ml.K,f.Jtit.A.t.C + A ri . . . -, -W- 

!""■" "~ ■ l^^t^r\^Ki Whnnc * i a 

j. I ^ I ,^5^^;vacj^ |1 

c 




! 



\ 



1.0. 



11 

' 12 



11.17 Ltod^or separate, lan^ua^e usage, bz .teaclier. :?P^/p?. aide 
in the classroon (marl; all that apply) 



11.17 „L 



O~not specified ,.-,+%, 

1- languacres are never nirced by either the teacher, aide or the 
pupil in any one class period^ only one language is used. 

2- the second language is used exclusively by the teacher, aide 
and pupils during at least one portion of the school day. 

3- the teacher uses one language exclusively within a class period; 
pupils -are allowed to use either native or second lang-uage. 

^-the teacher uses only one language however, the aide or para- 
professional uses another during the sane class period^ students 

nay use either. •, v. +• v,-n^ 

5-the teacher reinforces any conversation . initiated by tne cniia 

throu-h the use of whichever language tlie child has used at the tune, 
^cons tint switching from one language to another by teacxier during 

7- thrt^acher uses English and the paraprofessional then translates 
the sane material for H-3iT pupils. 

8- other (suioroarize) 



I; gj^- 12.0 iiETHODS of' SECOND LAIIGUAGE TSACHIKG . : 

BBMB (iiarlc all that apply V some projects nay ^^u 12.0__j^_ 




llin. per day Total mln. per Gubjects t^.ught % of tine per day 

bf instru.ction ' day of any in second lang. of instruction 

f ^ . . ^ j ^anJl/K I .Obw\<tC i\ 



^ 2 



1- 



J. 

6 



1^ 



::::::::: 

11 

.i ) :i2 



I 



11.17 lifeed^ or. s^^^^ lan^uag.3 usage, bv teacher and/or aide 11.17 

in the clasGrooB (laarl: all that apply) * *^ ^„ 

0- not specified • 

1- languages are ne\rer nirced by either the teacher, aide or the 
pupil in any one class period; only one language is used. 

2- the second language is used exclusively by the teacher, aide 
and pupils during at least one portion of the school day. 

teacher uses one language exclusively vithin a class period; 
pupils .are allowed to use either native or second language. 

4- the teacher uses only one language; however^ the aide or para- 
professional uses another during the saue class period: students 
nay use either, 

5- the teacher leinforces any conversation initiated by the child 
through the use of \/hichever language the child lias used at the time. 

^constant switching froa one language to axiothar by teacher during 
lesson. 

7- the teacher uses Faiglish and the paraprofesssional then translates 
the saxie raaterial for N-SilT pupils. 

8- other (surainarize) 



12.0 iiSTHODS OF SECOND LAIIGUJiGS TSACHIITG 

(iiaric all that apply- some projects nay use a coinbiimtion 12.0__/^ 
of nethous) Z3_ 

/^Apdip-lin^^ habit skills or behavioral approach. Elnphasis 
on coEiniuni cation* Includes contrastive analysis of sounds 
(units) in both languages by teacher and students, student 
repitition of tapes and/or fluent teachers* model sentence 
patterns mtil responses are automatic . Structural drills and 
dialogues are systematically presented. Includes direct as- 
sociation bet^/een object and \rord in second language in a 
sequence of patterns learned in complete sentences o Inductive- 
generalizations drawn fron e:camples'. 

>^^Tranj3f^^^ 

iicquiriiig an vaider standing of tiiG structural patterns or 
gramnatical anales of a language. 
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C. English as a Second Language 

The general procedure will that of the teaching of 
foreign language. It will be liESuistically oriented azid an 
audio-lingual approach. 

Linguistically oriented . By this we mean that the language 
progrcini and reading program emphasized str uctural jjjiguistics. 
We would accept the ten premises set in A Linguistic Approach to 
Bes:in.ning Reading for Bilingual Children by Ralph F. Robinet 
of , the Dade County Public Schools, Miami, Florida, The basic 
idea :* 3 to teach patterns of - speech and to form new linguistic 
habits. 

Audio-Lingual Approach , as defined by Robert L. Politzer 
in his report Problems in' Applying Foreign Lan^age Methods to 
• the Teaching of Standard English as a Standard Dialect , is as 
follows : 

• "An audio-lingual approach — in the broadest general 
meaning of the term — implies that, especially in the 
initial stages of construction, all the new elements 
of language are leanied through listening and speaking 
activities before the very same elements are intro- 
duced in the reading and writing process.** 

, As far as methodology is concerned, we would use the regular 
PLES methods,, but they would have to be adapted to the specific 
situation of our classes, 
!• Academically Able Bilingual 



L inffuistxcally oriented ^ By this we mean that the language 
program and reading 'program emphasizes str uctui-^al linguis tics. 
We would accept the ten premises set in A Linguistic Approach to 
Beginning Reading for Bilinj?ual Children by Ralph P. Robinet 
of ..the Dade County Public Se&ools, Miami, Florida. The basic 
idea is * to teach patterns oif. speech and to form new .Hingui.stic 
hafeits. 

Audio-Lingual Approach^ as defined by Robert L. Politzer 
in ihis report Problems in Applying Foreign LanguageMethods to 
the^ Teaching of Standard Eng:3Lish as a Standard Dialect , is as 
follows: 

. • • ''An audio-lingual approach— in the broadest general 

meaning of the tenn — implies that, especially in the 
initial stages of construction, all the new elements 
of language are learned through listening and speaking 
activities . before the veiy same elements are intro- 
duced in the reading and writing process." 

. As far as methodology is concerned, we would use the regular 
PLES methods, but they would. have to be adapted to the specific 
situation of our classes, 
1, Academically Able Bilingual 

He is ready to learn to read and write both languages, 
provided that he does not speak two substandard dialects. 
In this particular case we would have to base our methodology 
oti an individualized instruction approach. Children would be- 
grouped by levels. 

A great amount of material has been proCuced for the 
• teaching of English as a second language, but most of it is 



■ • • page 1 2 

2a-inductive .-^jeasixHtive ^^roach: through listening to coimmication, 
perhaps of peers ^ and -ssj^eirip ting the nexr language in si tiiations which 
call for the sfefioit ttr generate sentences - test his undei^standing. 
(the \fay nai;^ve, Irmgiiaj^ as accAiircd) 

Includes direct^ ass^oci-afiifiDn beti/een object, pictiore or action and 
word in secozad^lEeaguagew* 

/2Wdeductive . — • Sib: cogniSrve code approach: tlirough initial foriiial 

study and ai&Ejsis of grsnjniatical structvjres, then applying them tlirough 
examples, i.e^ ans\rering questions, or transf oxTiiing affirmative sentences 
to negative, ideclarative to intei^rogative, active to passive. 

>-G£§J&?&J?Ljr^ii™sl^^ 

Formal study of rules of grammar and translation from first language 
to second. Emphasis on reading in second language rather than using 
it for oral comraunication. 

13.0 DCLIimTT ARD SECOND L/JTGUAGE SKILLS SEQUENCE 
AL-M^ Language Skills Sequence 

(^Audiolingual nethod: listening, sp^^^g, reading^^^^^nfl^v^ 

Non Eng dom Eng dom 



stude iits . 
in dom W?^^ 
lang 

lang 



studeni 
„^ r^ln doji 

second laaig 



m 

second 
lang 



0 - not specified 

(Use not applicable (n.a.) if project has no Eng, dom. students) 



13.1 Second language Iistening-speal:ing 
skills are learned? 
: 1-conciirrently with doziinant lancp^ace 
listening-speaking skills 

2- af ter a specified level of compe- 
tency achieved in listening-spealzing 
skills in cloninant lanciuage 

3- a r>pecif ied period of time after 
listening-speaking skills in donincait 
lan^uap-ft bau^-ht 



13.1 IB 

II 



±1 



B / X 



13.2 ALtl sequence :SdIlcwsd: 

1-Listening-sp^i:sig:prof±Eiency 

• precedes intracbicisBi oflzareading 

^ 3-?veading is taT3ght«a^ ' 
ERIC '*'^*^^^stsnin£--sp;eaSng -Stills 
mifli^iaii ^-Learning to reEtd os/srlapsiri earning 

, of :liStening-;^-ea2ii23'g slrdais. 



-HA. .„ 



13.2 lA 

IB 

iia' 

• IIB 



exaiapies^ i.e. ans\7erinQ,- questiciis, or trc-nsrcraing aii rJ-i'na live leniences 
to negative, declarative to interrogative, active to passive, 

S^ramnar - Translati on Ilet hpd 

Foniial stiidy of niles of grainnar and translation fr : fii'st language 
to second* Snphasis on reading in second language ratb^^"" than Using 
it for oral communication, 

13*0 DCLUmiT MD SECOND I/J^GUAGE SKILLS SEQUENCE 
AD-M^ Language Skills Sequence 

(^Audiolingual liethod: listening, sp&^Szipg, reading ^^^rsnvri ting) 

my 

Non Errg dom Eng: .doU^ 

students studen ^ . . . . 

in don ^^J^^ /pin do^Wln^ 
lang second Isjig ^ second 

lang lang 

0 = not specified 

(Use not applicable (n.a.) if projecx has no Eng. dom. students) 

13.1 Second langiaage listening-spea2:ing 13.1 IB / _ \ 

skills are learned: II^^/ ^3. J 



±1 J<iS^- @/^/eW 



1 - concurrently v/ith dor.iinant lanc'uaGe 
listening-speaking skills 

2- after a specified level of covape- 
tency achieved in 3,istening-spea2:ing 
skills in dominant lan£:uage 

3- a specified period of time after 
listening-speaking skills in doninrait 
lan^ap'ft taught 



" 13.2 U _ / ^ ^ 

13#2 MI'l sequence followed: IB L_ 

1 - Listening-speaking proficiency IIA 

precedes introduction of reading IIB 

2- Pteading is taught concurrently 

with listening-speaking sleills ^ifS ^ 

3- Leaming to read overlaps learning 

of 15.stening-speal:ing skills * fjS 

4- There is some overlap betx^een . 

learning to read and to write UJi. * A^i .J^T 

13.3 Listening-spealcing proficiency 13.3 lA ^ 

determined by ; IB__/ 

1- iaeasure of listening-speaking / IIA J^..; 

proficiency ■ jf^ IIB^^i^^^^ 

2- infoiml assessment by teacher 

13*4' Second language reading skills 13.4 IB 

.are learned: IIB 7^^^ 

1- conc\arrently with learning to read >^ ^ • / / 
in ^dominant lan^age ^ \^ <*'^*-erc^ 

2- aifter a specifiea xevel of dominant . ' ' Se.-e I'X "3 
language reading competence SLt^fins 



achievement 
3-a , specif ied period of time after 

p.oarnin{^ to read in dominant language 
(e.g. a specific grade) 
^.-befo^re learninG to read in .dominant 
lancuaae ^j;^ ,^^^^ ,^ ^^^^.^ 

Er|c * X^-y^^^X.^ 



: . Se^u« net ^ d 

|. 5 -0 ..directed to Spanish-speaking students. We will, therefo^. 

. have to adapt this material to French-speaking students. 
: Ohe only material that is now available for P^ench-speaking 
students, has been developed in Canada or maybe in l^ine 
■ (Madawaska Project), but the latter, as far as we know, has 

not been published yet. 
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2. Monolingual French 

A strong emphasis will be put on tjie development of 

• ^^^adi^dJ^Citino^ child who 
■ ^ is 6. is now ready to learn tb read ana write his native 

• language, but he is not ready for English yet, 

: E^lighjjjjj^^ 
through listening to speech pattern as simple as possible, 
. . the .class room situation providing a frame of reference for 
these new patterns. In no case should the children be 

submitted to mechanical repetition of words that dp no 
convey for them. a clear meaning. Global reading of English 
sentences whose meaning and concept have been assimilated 
and understood orally will provide the translation of reading 
the non-native language. 

We do not know yet when written English will be intro- 
duced. It will be done according' to 'the perfomances of 
the children in the otherskills. In both 'cases we shall. • 
use the material that has been developed for elementary ■ ' 
schools as far as develops the different skills is con- ■ 
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directed to Spanish-a peaking students. We will, therefo^... 
have to adapt this n^terial to Pi^ench-speaking students. 
The only rnaterial that is now available for Rrench-speakin^ 
students, has been developed in Canada or maybe in Nfeine 
(Madawaska Project), but the latter, as far as we know, has 
not been published yet. 

2. Monolingual French 

A strong emphasis will be put on the_d evelopment o f 
• readl.ig^d,vQ:itjj,gUJI^ na tive la n^age. The child who 
: is 6 is now ready to learn to read and write his native 
■ language, but he is not ready for Eiiglish yet. 

• g^lj:gjLJglll-b _e introduced on a TTirPl ^r_oralJbasi3 
. through listening to speech pattern as si^le as possible, 
•• the .class room situation providing a frame of reference for 
these new patterns. m no case should the children be 
submitted to mechanical repetition of words that dp no 
, convey for them.a clear meaning. Global reading of English 
sentences whose meaning and concept have been assimilated 
and understood orally will provide the translation of reading 
the nor/.-native language. 

We dp not know yet when written English will be intro- 
duced. It will be done according to the performances of 
the- children in the other skills. In both cases we shall 
use the material that has been developed for elementary 
schools as far as developing the different skills is con- 
cerned.; We shall- attempt to teach maths, sciences, and 
..S '^ non-native language since the introduction of 

new concepts could be easily done without reference tb the 
vernacular language. Besides , these subjects require con- 
crete objecta that the child can manipulate and, therefore, 
identify more easily in the foreign language. (See Appendix 
6 for model lesson in science) 



Hon Eng doni 
students ^ 

second 



II 

Eng don 
students 
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13*5 rieading is introduced; 

^-individually, v;hen child is ready 
02^ at a specific time during grade: -K 

1 
2 
3 

13»6 r.eading readiness is determined by: 

1- test of reading readiness 

2- inforBal teacher assessment 



13.5 lA 

IB 



.fit- 





IIA fV^' 
IIB^_ 



1 13.6 lA I 

IB _j 



IIA 
IIB 



13,7 Grade level reading is expected: 

1- in first grade 

2- in 

3- in 




second grade 
third grade 

4- in fourth grade 

5- in fifth gi-ade 

6- in sixth grade 

7- other (specify) 

^3.B Grade level academic achievement (math, science, etc.) in the 13.8 IB / 

SECOND language is expected: -^t^ - -.^ 

1- in the first grade 

2- second grade 

3- third grade 
4~fourth grade 

5- f if th grade 

6- sixth grade 

7- cther (specify) 



IB J ^ U7, 



U.O INTEG?JlTION OF SSCOND LMGUAGE LEiffiimiG WITH OKEn 
(mark all that apply) 



U*0 I ^ ^ 
II ^ 



dom 

students 



II = E 
dom 

students 
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'17-Second language learning is only a sep- 
arate .subject for English-speaking stu- 
dents; the second language is not used 
as a medium of instruction for other 
subjects. - 

[g^Second lar*g:i8.5e learning is both a sep- 
arate subject and also a Disdiura of 
instruction for other subjects • 

3-Second language learning is always in- 



+ 



13.6 Heading readiness is determined by: 

1- test of reading readiiiess 

2- infoiTial teadher assessment 



13#7 Grade level reading is expected: 

1- in first grade 

2- in second grade 

3- in third grade 

f oiirth grade 
...... 5-in fifth grade 

6- in sixth grade 

7- other (specify) 



JL J.. 



± 13.6 lA L 



IIA I 
IIB J 







^ 13.7 l A 7 

^ IB^ I 

IIA _ 

_ IIB JL 



13.8 Grade level academic achievenent (math, science, etc.) in the 
SECOND langiiage is expected: 

1- in the first grade 

2- second grade 

3- third grade 

4- fourtli grade 

5- f if grade 

6- sixth vrade 

7- other (specify) 

14.0 INTEG?cATION OF SECOND LAIIGUAGE LEATJJING WITH OTKEPu LEARI^ING: 
(mark all that apply) 

I = N-E II = E 
dom dom 



13. S IB / 



IB_/ ^ ux 



H.O 1 

II J- 



students 



students 



^"'ij-Second langxiage learning is only a sep- 
arate subject for Snglish-speahing stu- 
dents; the second language is not used 
as a jjasdiuia of instruction for other 
subjesits. 



2;/Second la:ng-.^.5e learning is both a sep- 
arata sub jo ct aurt also a iiediura of 
inst^mction for other subjects. 

3-Second language learning is alv/aya In- 
tegr^4.ted v/ith the learning of course 
content (such as social studies) or as 
a medixxui of cognitive development. 

(^Academic content taught in tha native 
language is used aa the referential 
content of second language learning 
(the same concept taught in the native 
language is taught in the second 
language). 

5-Different academic content is taught 
in the second language fron tliat which 
is taught in the native language. 

0-not specified 
, 6-other (specify) 
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15.0-TruEAniElIT OF CHILD'S LMGUAGE: 



Non Eng. dom, 

st udonts . . ' 

A -in don, 
lang. 



15.0 l A % 
Sng, dora, IB 

^ 'students IIA J/^_ ^ 

B 2nd A . B 2nd IIB 
lang. Sng, lang. 



1-The child's language is respected. 
It is not corrected, rather, all 
of the child's speech is accepted. 
. Hov/ever, the teacher px-cvides a 
model of the standard language 
aiming tovreird child's eventual 
control of the standard form. 



2- The child's lan^ge is corrected- ^ 
the teacher points out errors and ^ 
demonstrates the standard foim. , 7,- 

3- Other (specif^) 

O-rNot specified 

16.0 iiAiTEIIIALS 

16.1 Reading Materials-Types 

Reading Materials are: (mark all that apply) 



C54i^Ajc!rt<(! Per Aft 



1 - Linguistically based :^e.t 
(llerrill or Miarai Linguistic 

readers, ITA, etc.) l6.1 lA i*& 

2- Basal readers 



IIA 



IIB 



IIA t> 




3-Dialect readers 

^-Ebq3e-j?ience charts (stories 

dictated by children) 

16.2 If some reading material is in 
thB child's dialect, indicate how 
long it is used: 

1- Grade 1 1^.2 IAT> 

2- Qrade 2 

3- Grade 3 
^.-Beyond Grade 3 

0-not specified ^ 

(?le-?.se i'-tdicr/oo j. on liiic -) 

16.3 The following are techniques and materials used fpr second language learning J 

0- iione specified — - . 

1- pattern drills ' •Ji^ 

2- dia3og memorization : \^J:^ 



nodel of the standard language 
aiming tov;ard child *s eventual 
control of the standard fom. 



2- The child's language is corrected- C^'\fm(iAri ^ori\% 
the teacher points out errors and ^ / " -> fC£g.ltrA in 
demonstrates the standard form. JL. J^L ll^ -il iVo 

3- Other (specify) _ _ _ „. r,,p^4.;^c^ ^ 



0- Kot specified . „.„ T J * 

16.0 ilATETtliUl^S 

16.1 Reading Materials-Types 
Reading Materials are: (mark all that apply) ^ 

1 - Linguistically based S^-C' 
(llerrill or Lliaitii Linguistic 

readers, ITA, etc.) ^ 16.1 LA^ . i& | IL- . IIB 
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2- Basal readers , 

3- Dialect readers 

it-ibqperience charts (stories 

• dictated by children) . 

l6o2 If some reading material is in 

the child *s dialect, indicate hov/ 

long it is used: -^^ 

1 - Grade 1 .16.2 IAJO IIA ^ 

2- Grade 2 

3- Grade 3 

4- Beyond Grade 3 
0-not specified 

(Ploase i:ic1.ic_:.to j' o:i line -) 
16.3 The folloving are techniques and materials used for second language learning: 

0- none specified — ^ 

1 - pattern drills 

2- diaZog memorization 

3- choral repetition 

4- songs ^ — 

5jprcj;ra:.med instruction - . 

6-stories read to children 

AUDIO VI'SU.VL .ilDES ^ 
'^-filns, filr.:5trip5 . 

• .-S-flannel or magnetic ooards . 
9~realia, graphic displays 

10- re cords, tapes & 

11- listening centers 

1 2- multi-media approach ^^^^ 

Experiential 5 

13- role playing . 

1i!;,-puppetry 

1 5^experience charts 

16- prixiiary typewriter , 

17- leaiTiing through direct experience ^ 
vdth materials e.g. Montessori 

iS-activity centers-chosen by child „ _. : ■ 

19- other (specify) |x?b»> 

Learning outside the classroom: 

20- f ield trips _ . 

21- : suggested TV programs 

22- *cthor (specify) _ 
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.•"I6.4. The sources of Hon-English materials and textboo]:s are: 16 /I /^i // 

(mark all that apply) ' '^-y -// ' ■ 

0-not specified 

^are written' native spealcers of that language 
^coiume. -ially prepared and published in countries where 

H~E is the native language 
^3-developed by the project's own bilingual staff 

4~d,eveloped by the staff of another bilip.gual project (specify which) 

5- <ieveloped in conjenction i/ith project parents 

6- developed by or with members of N-MT community 
<2)-are culturally appropriate for N-E culture 

(specify how this is determined) ^ C/g,./K -d^a^^ldilA 

8- are cross cultural r it. »vx 

9- commercially prepared and published in the U.S. 

10- are translations of U.S. texts 

<0-are coordinated with materials used in the regular subject 

curriculum 
12-other (specify) 

16.5 Tne specific bilingual/bicultural materials used in the language 16.5 / 

component are: 

0- not specified 

1 - xerox attc.ched-page and document <>r^^6/ ( S' A. " e. 

17.0 STUDENT GHOUPING 

17.1 Student grouping; mixed or separated into dominant language 17. 1 3 C 
groups: (mark all that apply) ✓yjh * ~rf 

0- not specified W^**^ 
Pupils of both linguistic groups are : . L-aV 

1 - always mixed for all learning t^O* . U** ^^e^'' 

2- mixed for language learning tp' \i 
~ O^mixed for some academic subject learning /•'^V -^(^ 

J-raixed for non-academic learning; art, music, gym, health 
(^separated for native and second language learning into 
dominant language groups 

6- separated for most academic subject learning into dominant fi A L 
language groups P^r ^ ^ A^ffj TV, I^r ^1^5 X kA'? ftr< H ^^f*^ 

7- never nixed for language or other academic learning ^ AM^M<»\4'/6«'Je> 

8- other (sDecify) Npr/^iAri" 

n. a. -(no 1:t students) 

17.2 Students are grouped for language ins tmction: 17.2 
(mark all that apply) A-more tlian f the time B Less than i'the time 

: 0-not specified . . 

1- total class ^_ 

2- small 'groups (specify size) " ' 

3- ir.diyidual instruction ""^ '■ — 




t7. 3 Criteria for grouping: Stud ents 

0-not specified I Non Eng II Sng dom %Eng dom 

. , - : dom Ec-IT ■" NEIH 

l^by native lang-uage JtL 

'^ly-by dominant language. : ' "Z"" • 

Z-bv laneuapfi nrnfiViprinv "~*" 




^ax"e cu±zuraj.iy appropriate lor u-Hj culture 

(specify how this is detenained) ^ pf^^c^ -60A^itK 

8- are cross cviltural 

9- coimercially prepared and published in the U.S. 

10- are translations of U.S. texts 

VQ)-are coordinated with materials used in the regular subject 

CTOiriculxKi 
12-other (specify) 

16.5 The specific bilingual/bicultiiral materials used in the language 16.5 I 

component ai*e: 

0- not specified 

1- xero;c atto.ched-page and document 

17.0 STUDEK'I GROUPING 

17.1 Student grouping; mixed or separated into dominant language 17.1 3, ^ 
groups: (mark all that apply) t^^^ i 

0- not specified v)f'^^^ 
Pupils of both linguistic groups are ; - V^*^ A^^ ^ 

1- always mi:>ced for all learning ^ \<^^ 

2- mixed for lemguage learning ^J^* ^^^'^t^ ^ 
^2-mixed for some academic subject learning-^ ^ ^^ 

4.-mixed for non-academic learning; art, music, gym, health 
^separated for native and ;?eccrad language learning into . 
dominant language groups 

6- separated for most academic subject learning into dominant ^ ^ fyn^k^ 
language groups ^^\(n\^ {rrf pfi^eS ^ ^t^V^j 1^,po^>Ac^l^5 ^^^^ ^ ^ 

7- never nixed for language or other academic learning f^t^'^i^^^^ 

8- other (soecify) 
n.a. - (no LLjl students) 

17.2 Students are grouped for language instruction: 1792 ^ 
(mark all that apply) A-more than -g- the . time B Less than ^ the time 

0- not specified 

1 - total class 

2- small groups (specify size) . 

" 3-individual instruction 

17.3 Criteria for grouping: Students 
0-not specified I Hon Eng II Eng dom ^lEng dom 

dom Sl'IT NEtiT 

[3^7 age _J I 17.-^ 

tyyy native language *w \^ 

J-by dominant language * . . 

A-by language proficiency 

(ex. level of reading skill) ^ 

n.a. not applicable 
. lao E.dom/lJEiIT)^^^^ 

1^B.^ student Tutoring is: (mark all that apply) 18. 1_^ 

no-not mentioned 

0- type i^ not specified 

1 - inter-ethnic ('^^"EiiT student tutors EIIT students) 

2- -intra--ethnic (II~SL'IT student- tutors N-ElCT 

3- done by older children (cross age) 
^)-done by peers (same age) g , 
((pother (specify) i-J^^^ 

18*2 Paraprofessionals or aides give tutoring or instruction as follot^rs: 

O-area not specified 18^2 1. 'i. ^ 

• l-inter-etlmic (K-E; IT aide tutors El^IT student) ^ 
g>"in the acqusition of native language skills 
ji^in the acqusition of second langxiage skills 
Q \^in other academic subjects 
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18.3 Parent tutoring? (nark all that apply) 18,3. 
no-no t mentioned 
0-type not specified 

, 1-inter-etlinic parent tutoring is used 
j 2-intra-ethnic parent tutoring is used 

Paj?ents are trained to become tutors for their children: 
the home by a home -visiting teacher 

4- in an adult education component 

5- in -School through observation and guidance of t^Q-cher 

6- as parent volunteers who tutor during the school day , 

7- materials are provided for use in hone by pareii't-S 

8- other (specify) 
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19.0 cupjucuLm: pattetjjs 19 

The st ated curriculum pattern of the bilin f^ual projec t: 
1 -Except Tor inclusion of N-EcIt instruction the curricula is 
otherwise typical or regular, for this state. 
There aro other modifications v;hi thin the curriculvmi of the 
bilingual program v;hich differ from traditional, typic^ curri-- 
culum such as: (mark, all that applj) 

2-a non-graded classroom: pupils of different age^ are 

grouped together during part of the school day r , ji 

6>.flexible or modular scheduling Vf rc/ Opcr^ cUss-t*^ 

f small group instruction f • o^'t-T^c w r ^ « i/^ u^cl 

individualized learning Mter^C ^ ^ 

open classroom 

7- guided discovery and inciuiry 

8- a curriculum which is both child and subject-ca^^'tered 

9- others (specify) ... 

10-if the program includes activilles which compl^Ji^nt 
experiences children encounter in the home, coniJ^^ity 
, and through mass media i.e. TV, describe below: ^ i 

5 20.0-^OGNiTivi; DEVELOPiiSira '^M^ dours c. 

20.1 Cognitive development rn early childlaood grades is fost^^^^d tlaJ^ough: 
0-method not mentioned 20,1 / 2 SL 

^^3)-structured envirionment rich with materials child can i^^niptilate fif 

order, compare, match for perceptual -no tor developmeni^ 
/^2)-non--verbal materials, such as Ilontessori materials froiii which 
children can learn sensory discrimination, matching, ^^l^iation, 
counting, addition, subtraction. 
3-labeling and discussion of concepts related to time, ^p^ce, distance, 
position 

4.--labeling and grouping actual objects to learn classifiCa.tion>* ■ 



7- naterials are provided for use in hone by parents 

8- other (specify) 

19.0 curjiicuLi)i«: pattei^jis i9, ^^j^6 

The, stat ed curriculum patter n of th e ^bilingual r^ro.iec± : 
1 -Except for inclusion of N-311 instruction the curric'al\im is * 
otherwise typical or regular, for this state. 
There are other modifications v;hithin the curriculmi of the 
bilingual program v/hich differ from traditional, typical curri- 
culum such as: (mark all that apply) 

2-a non-graded classroom: pupils of different ages are 



grouped together during oart of the sclsHol day r / 

fi>-f ley. ible or modular scheduling . / otX^^ clft?^'^*'^^ v^rsir 

^•smala. group instruction f**^' 5"C<XtrT>r ii u tr 

-individualized learning betew^c. •v.mPd^i lu? » r 



-opep. classroom 

7- guj.ded discovery and inquiry 

8- a C;urriculum which is both child and subject-centered 

9- oUir3rs (specify) 

10-if I the program includes activities which complement 
ex|.")eriences children encounter in the hcsie, community 
anp. through' -mass media.Ji.e. TV, describe below: 

' K^4^s 1v4 efr^e'mcv^i 'cf<^ eon-ep^ '^L'';*'!' 

5 20.0-l)0GNITrVE JfiSVELOPIISNT t 0^r% € . ^ 

20.1 Cognitive (jlevelopnent in early childhood grafe is fostered through: 
0-method ncVt mentiaiE^ 20.1 
^^3)-5tructur(i;d envirioment rich with ma±erials chMd can manipulate (T/ 
^^^^order, ccppare, match for perceptixal-Botor ^velopment 
/^)-non-verb£jI materials , such asill lontessori materiizfLs from which 
children [(ban learn sensoiy discrimination, „mateiiing, seriation, • 
counting,|^additioE% subtraction. 
3-labeling jand discu^ion of concepts related to *tinio, space, distance, 
position ) 

^ ' ^ 4-labeling |nd groupiing actual .objects to learn dtassification; . 
>\ VJ^ - grouping objects with common attributes and labeling their 

attribute^ (i.e. cffilors, sizes) 
^ ^ ^^^'^^^'^ explerience ifmf processes of science thrcsi^h discovery, using 

^ 1^ materials leather t3mn text; active ^experimentaSon ^ child with teacher's 

y?)J^^id^ncc liather ti^ 

\5/direct expt^rience of math through dxscovery::2sfcher than Instruction 
7-other (.spec|ify or xerox) p. no:, and documents 



20.2 Cognitive deveK^pment in later gi^ades (grade 4 and above) . \y 

' 0-method not merltioned 

1 -specify or xercox p. no, and document 
rua. -no graie 4 d^? later grades 

' ,' \ , . . ■ • 
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\ ^ ' 0 "^^"^ '^^^^^'^^ -ill be directed toward the greater interest 

■ or the Child and all the activities wlZl contribute to the full 
deve.lopment-.of the child's potential'- 

:They will not ixnpose on trfe .^iidren a rigid structure, but 
rather :.let the children act and :dran.ti:z:e, respecting their own 
.ind^xduality. ' Small groups engaged in different activities 
Will -provide child enough variety to feel at ease and , 

oonaequently, [p^ hi:n in an ideal situation to express himself 
in^e language that seems to h:nn: most 'appropriate to his preset 

Sfeac^ers Will be expected to test the n^terial they, 
. . using^nd to .modify it acco^,ing to the feedback in co-operation 
■ with:;*he project director. 

■ Tteach^rs Will be_made^^ 

, .training Of the culture of their Sessions, in . 

^^er^ivity^^ ^^^^ planned " dui^g the pre-sahool 

period. Will give them an insight of the ^reactions of a child to 
his environment, 

.. ■ 'I^^<=i^ers Will keep in Close contact With the bili^^^ 
community. Here, again, parents functioning as teacher aids can 
help the teacher. 
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Because the desix*e of the.- administration and faculty of the 
Mascenic School is to make learning relevant by assessing the 
needs of the individual child, the district has reoisganized tine 
elementary school. In the re&pganization, the '"feeder" school 
?will begin implementing approaches similar to thos^ attempted aife= 
the Mascenic School. The ©r^sisville Schools feen^^rdesig- 
aaated as the target area f or -:S&e: implementation: -of" osinovative 
jpractices in the elementary a^i-ea. 

One school was chosen:::in-1^ in ordier-to easily 

facilitate change within "the e^^^^ Saijcae -teachers 

c3esiring to innovate their -JiESESiing will be trsErsf^rriea "to the; 
schools in Greenville . As: .a.^sssiult , the bilsHguaSL prcrgram and 
the open approach to learning ra&ould complement: onei cariadther . 

Below is a description ofF^me ^^scenic .Scho6X:ts^^^ 
give a perspective to the read^^ in order to undes^s^and the 
"openness" projected for the target school; 



The Mascenic Schooill^CTccompasses gradesirSscEe through 
twelve. These grades ai-e thoused within an '!qpen.:^concept' 
building containing 65, OOa isquare feet. Within:: this 
amount of space, seventy rper cent of the inteirior walls 
have been removed . 

Because of the removal of the interior walls, the 
building is quite flexible. Movable dividers allow 
instructors to adjust class size for either small group 
or large group instruction. This adjustment is easily 
accomplished by pushing the dividers and chalkboards to 
the desired location for an appropriate class size. 

Often the learning areas are open. Tliat is, 
classes are in progress with few dividers dividing any 
area.. With the loss of visible and physical dividers. 
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students and faculty become more alert to the needs of 
each other. 

Even though the building is quite innovative, a 
traditional: program could function within such a struc*- 
ture. The program which has been adopted by the admin- 
istration and. faculty of the Mascenic School is one 
which, allows:^ror a great deal of flexibility and 
innovation, 3?he program evolved out of a workshop 
with the facmlty. 

Out of this workshop evolved the following 
schedule: The entire year is broken into four quar- 
ters each containing nine weeks. The quarter is 
divided into three, three-week periods. Each three-> 
week period has three classes of two hours each 
(80O-IOOO1 1000-12:30; 12:30-2:30); six classes of 
one hour; ox twelve classes of thirty minutes. The 
length of the class depends upon the needs of that 
child and the course. Normally, however, most classes 
meet for two hovirs every day for three weeks. At the 
end of the three week period, these courses are dropped 
and .the second block of three weeks begins. This 
continues through the nine-week quarter. When the 
child does not have a class, he has \ans true tured time. 

With the above schedule, the ^^ascenic School is 
able to provide a number of alteraatlves which would 
not otherwise be available. However, with a schedule, 
not always are the needs of the individual children 
. met at the timerwhen they should be met. A.3 a result, 
the faculty and administration are^ continiially eval- 
uating and planning for the next yearjr so that all 
needs of all the children might be met. 

Ill the tentative plan several changes are already 
planned. First: to better meet the need of the children 
and to utilize staff more efficiently, the middle 
school will be organized around two teams of four 
teacher specialists (English, social studies, science, 
and mathematics) . Aiding each team will be two teacher 

27 



assistants as well as a clerk. 

HopefYilly, the team situation vrLll allow more 
flexibility a.;^ well as integration of the subject 
matter areas. To make the integration more "relevant, " 
the student will also have the option of Industrial 
, arts, music, arli homemaking and physical education. 

The possible changes for the high school are now 
under consideration by the students faculty, and 
administration. By a careful sorting process, I am 
sxire those functions of the school which are bene- 
ficial will be kept and those which we can Improve 
Will be improved. 
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It vouJd te^n ^v^den^ that Wa6cei>tc h«c the exp^H^nce and che exportiaa 
CO continue surh deveiopu-ec on ^ v^Jtio-h^i co-nsortivj~. ievsl specifically 



for Freac} 



D. T he EPDA LeaXKn^ gairtlcv 

An activity Ce»>i«vtd cU.6stoo« has been iTnpl-mer.ted in conjunction 
with the Unlver^itv, of Now Hampshire's P D A. . Experieke^d Teacher 
Fellowship program on Earl-- Childhood Education. The center is staffed 
by five teachers who are responsible for 18 students. The team is aub- 
dlvl<Ied into two subteams. The teams perform three major types of 
activities: 

1. Classroom responsibility at Sacred Heart School. 

2. Learning experience at U.N. H. 

3. Peripheral responsibility at Sacred Heart School. 



Week 
1 
2 
3 
4 



Classroom 
Classroom 
U.N.H. 
Peripheral 



Team 

___ 



B 

U.N.H. 

Peripheral 

Classroom 

Classroom 



During the peripheral week the team carries out assignments received 
*.t the University, studies, and prepares and develops materials and 
programs for the classroom. Time is also provided- for consultation 
between the two teams , individual help for students testing and other 
activities. 
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Process and iro'iMCt fvaJuatfork Prcgr^^ Strengths: ^ ^ * 

Thfi c^a.s&tcoai la extYeiftely f<e1 V »"ona^ed» Children are extremely wo. 
motivAted, ;»re atcrt atvdl re^ponbive dcTfiOtvstYatc concern for their fellov 
studentSj b^S^caUvj f dlsc< pt inv.-d and aware and responsive to tha 

rqles of good bf-::avi c t . '< 

There i-s a purpOfte^ul pacing of learni-K* rrodified to meet each indi- 
vidual student's needSc A multi-- media approach to learning is used with a 
wide variety o£ teaching approaches provided including auditory, klnaes- 
thetic, visual and tactual^ Children are allowed to use a variety of 
methods to demons trate their masteiry including writing, explaining , . drawing , 
and discussing* The material available for instruction, both in French 
and English, are adequate and include testbooks, films, charts, records^ 
tapes, resource people, '/r- ^tcsheets , games and manipulative devices 

A variety of '-evaluation processes are used by the students 
although this component is in need 'of strengthening. 

The classroom environment encourages and s upports conscious decis ion 
making by helping t he student' iden tj^y^lte^nat^ goals, helping the 
student recognize alternative means of achieving the goals and by helping 
the student rdcognlze the consequences of possible alternatives that he 
takes » Students are encouraged to make decisions concerning materials to 
be used, in the approach to learning to be used, in the determination of 
the order that material is to be used, in the ways they can demonstrate 
that the learning is understood and in the group he Is to join for a 
.specific purpose. 

A variety ox learning groups are ^set up depending upon the skill to 
be learned- These groups are formed around the goals and objectives of 
the program around the learning needs of Individuals, for the purpose of 
having ideas compared, contrasted, analyzed or explained. The grouping is 
extvei^eiy ffexiblfi- sLie/ coikpotvtio>\ vn-l purpose. 



APPENDIX VI 

Mono S Bilingual Team of teac'ners 
Sample Lesson 

Science for the elementary school > 

Based on experience and observation . In grades 1 and 2 5 
there will be more observation 5 manipulation of objects 5 and 
intuition^ Procedures will be geared to the level of the 
students. Children of this age reason with their hands, are 
.practical 3 and will be initiated in the enriching practical 
experiences as they explore their environment. 

There will be time for observation, questions, searching 
in books and in class activities to prove what has been 
discovered through teaching techniques. 

As V7ith scientists 5 children will observe and analyze in 
their own manner. Teachers ^ however , will establish a time- 
schedule, create a stimulating atmosphere ^ let children 
fot^mulate their own questions , will encourage individual or 
. . small group work until satisfying answers have been arrived^ 
at by the students. Teachers will be guides rather than 
lecturers. 

Previews of the following days activities will be 
mentioned before the next lesson. 

The Animals' . 

Objectives: For first and second grade students 

1. To familiarize students with animal life around 
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a pond - their natural habitat. 

^' '^°^';^tilize the exploration and the discovery 
methods to permit student observation of 
animal life through films - and make them 
aware of their particular characteristics and 
ways of behaving. Use of French and English 
throughout the lesson. 



oi M " ^° through Audio-Visual Center, Universitv 

of New Hampshire, ANIMALS IN THIER NATURAL HABITAT 

A) STUDY OF THE DUCK : The flatness of the body, the oil 

which covers the feathers, the webbed 
feet, the long, flat bill. 

B) STUDY OF THE FROG : Examination of webbed feet, wet skin 

protruding eyes, and sticky tongue. * 

C) STUDY OF THE TURTLE: Steering attention to the shell, hidden 

ears. Scenes of the turtle's motion on 
land and m the water. 
, ♦• ■ ^ 

The teacher will prepare students less intellectually 
than emotionally in order to motivate them through an c.ctive 
interest factor. She will tell them, e.g., that they will 
see interesting animals, askiag them to guess which animals 
will be observed, and then write at the blackboard the names 
of animals students have guessed correctly. 

Viewing of the Film. 

After the Program: Review the list of animals at the 
; board to identify the students who had guessed correctly their 
names. Let students speak among themselves on the program 
they have^viewed. Liberal expression will be encouraged. 
Speak with the group concerning adaptation of animals 
; to their natural habitat. A typical teacher question might 

■ be: "Why do the animals we have seen like to live near a pond?" 
: , The children will have heard new vocabulary words : or 
EI^C ^^^""^^^"^^"^ - ""^^ discussion: • 



to be an inhabitant of a water environment. 

the fur, the feathers, the smooth skin, the shell. 

- to have a flat body 

- waterproof feathers 

- webbed feet 

- the duck's flexible neck 

- awkward gait of the duck on land , 

- gracious on water 

- domestic and wild 

- membranes of the webbed feet 

- rough skin 

- hibernation 

- nests - egg-laying 

For those students unable to express themselves orally, 
there will be other means of doing so in dances, mimes, songs, etc. 

Supplementary Activities . 

Linguistically, vocabulary acquisition is an objective of 
this lesson as well. This may take place the following day, 
after children have expressed themselves and acquired a scientific 
concept. 

Following day: - 
Exerci se ; 

The dog says: "I'm a land animal". 
What does the duck say? 
And the horse? 

Does the cat have feathers? Or fur? 



And the ddg? 
And the parrot? 
Etc. 

The teacher says to the class: "I'm a frog. When I see 
an enemy, I go hide in the water". 

To a student- "And you 5 my friend the turtle, what do 
you do when you see an enemy?" 

The student answers: "I hide myself in my shell." 

This question may then be replaced by others like "When 

I'm hungry ; "When winter comes ; "When I want to get 

somewhere in a hurry — . 
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21.04^,40^12^ 

f^-i^r^^^^^^^ self-esteem: ^ 

no-self -estecrii not mentioned as an objective 

0-self-esteevi is an objective but Liethods not soecificd 

Teacher encourages pupil to verbally express his feelings i 

1- through role-playing 

2- puppetrj'- 

3- language-e:5)erience approach: students dictate stories from 
tneir ovm experience 

4- teacher accepts, aclaaov/ledges ideas and feelings 

5- teacher encourages non-verbal expression of child's feelings 
through painting J music , dancing 

6- teacher provides experiences in vhich the various wavs that 
children act iire accepted by the teacher; their actions are 
discussed and the children are encom-aged not to mal:e fun of 
"different'' \^ays 

7- teacher provides experiences leading to competency and 
success 

8- teacher provides experiences where occasional failure is 
ac.cnouledged as part of everyone's ex-periencer second 
attempts are encoioraged ' ' ■ . ^ 

/^"Other (specify) (xerox or surmaarize) document page ^eS^^^^ ^ ^ nn~ 

resDoSibi1°Tiv'' "^'P^^^^"^^-^ P^Pil self-di?ection and accepta:.ce of . ^'^^ 
responsibility, such as: o^^W^ 

hpupils act as tutors for other pupils 

|-puils have some options in choice of curriculum P • 5e< Veow . , 

i-pupils choose activities from a variety of interest centers ^ ''^ 'f 
13-older piuls participate in curriculum planning and/or 
development t, / 

1A-pupils_ write a bilingual newspaper for dissemination to the ' 
community 

15-other (specify) 

22.0 LE/UmiNG SircATSGIES V 

22.0 2- 

1-I^e project mentions the following specific ]earning strategies 
as important for reaching a particular ethno-linguistic groSo: 
(specify or xerox) . Documentand Page no. X. -/f 

S?i?onir^r ^^^^'^--/-^-t participation in an authoriSkan^ 
traditional classroom. An open classroom where teacher partici- 
pates rather^than directs all activities and students or groups of 
. students initiate activites, move about freely or sit in a circle or 

• ois::trtio^;:r ^--"^^ ^ ^---^lei! 



4.-tA-acher accepts^ aclmouledges ideas and feelings ^ : 

5- teacher enooiirages non-verbal '-expression of child's feelings \ 
through painting, Busic, dancing 

6- teacher p-orovides experiences in \;hich the various ways that 
children act are accepted by the teacher: their actions are 
d.iscussed and the children are encouraged not to laake fvn of • 
"different'* \jerfs 

7- teacher provides experiences leading to conpetency and 
success 

S-teacher provides experiences vhere occasional failure is 
aclaio^jledged as part of everyone ^s e::perience; second 

atterapts are encouraged n/^HX^^^ ^ 1-7 /t-^ 

/^^other (specify) (xerox or suronarize) docunent page if^ ^ h^J^^ ^' 

Teachet provides experiences in pupil self -direction and acceptance of ^j^^ I 

responsibility, such as: i 
/^pupils act as tutors for other pupils ^ 
^puils have some options in choice of cuixiculum p . ^e-^ Xe^t>/ 1^^^ 

WP-pupils choose activities fron a variety of interest centers 
13-older puils participate in curriculum planning and/or 
developraent 

14.-pupils write a bilingual nexvrspaper for dissemination to the 

coiommity 
15-other (specify) 



22.0 LEARNING STruATEGIES 22.0^ 



1-The project mentions the following specific noarning strategics 
as important for reaching a particiilar ethno-linguistic group: 
(specify or xerox) Document and Page no. X. 

Ejcample; Navajo children resist participation in an authoritarian, 
traditional classroom. An open classroom where teacher partici- 
pates rather than directs all activities and students or groups of 
students initiate activites, move about freely or sit in a circle or 
horseshoe rather than sit in rov/s, has been found more effective. 

0-none mentioned 



23.0 BICULTUPdlL COIiP0II]aJT 

\ (i 

23.1 This program is: 23.1^fiL)Jy 

1 -bilingual alone 
^bilingual and bi cultural 
3-bilingTial aiiS i:aulticultural 
0-not specified as to v/hich of the above 

^an ethnic studies program is included in the bilingual program 
5-art, posters, roalia, crafts of both cultiores are exhibited in 

the classroom ; 
/^language and cuitural content are integrated 
.pother (specify) 
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f Instrjjction ^ 

';\.^.:'/: <•'- • Pfivelopmen-b of a Po.^r tive Se1f,Tn.o^o ' 
i I -0 too ions the I^anco-Anaericans have been ashamed of ' ^ 

^Ip. their cul^al and lln^istio dirferencea. Spealcin^ PVench 

_ was not pe^tted in so.e schools, but it is the l.n^,e of the 

hon:ea. Most parents feel unconu^ortable when speaking English- 
consequent!, the. adopt a clannish attitude and have a tendency 
. to cut themselves off from the Anglo oonmanity. . 
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m the classroom children ahould mix as much as' possible, 
but it seems difficult to make an issue out of it. It is best 
if the Children join a group where they are happy and can 
express themselves. Consequently, the greatest freedom must 
•. be granted to the children, when asked to participate in class 
activities. The old pattern of tables and benches in rows is 
not appropriate to this type of classroom. Music, art, and 
^ Physical education classes are very practical for this type of 
mixing; so are games. ■ Ilais is probably the best opportunity 
y , that children Will have to teach one another. • The acceptance 
of both languages as vehicles of expression by the teacher ar.d 
: the manipulation or concrete objects whose name is given in two 
languages helps create a climate of confidence necessary to the 
development of the children's personality.* 

; .^^^J^^ ^^ Webb, ^^ry. OT^e chin, of : " 
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"Language development accoinpanies the general all-around 
development of the child. ir the child Is happy in school and 
is enjoying many pleas^^^rable experiences, he grows. ir he is 
unhappy and repressed, his intellectual grovrth is retarded. It 
would seem that the challenge would lie in a classroom environ- 
ment sufficiently stiliiulating to expand the child's vocabulary 
and to stretch his language powers to furnish positive help in 
the use of the language and listening, in direct relationship 
to all experiences of the school day. Too often home language 
is that of impoverishment. 

This confidence will help the child to feel freer to 
express himself in the native tongue in a cross cultural group. 
Spontaneous expression will be encouraged to a maximum, and 
the child will never be laughed at because of his language. 
A constant passage from one lang:uage to another on th6 part of 
the teacher will allow children to expand their vocabulary and 
their sentence patterns and, therefore, enable them to feel 
more at ease and to be able to choose between two possibilities 
to. express themselves. Dramatization will be a means of 
• developing the child''? poise and confidence in his native 
. language. 



'RUCTION CULTURE AND HERITAGE 1ST, 2ND, 3RD GRADES 

(Self Concept) kO STUDENTS 

1 PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE : 

All children taught in their native tongue will maintain or increase 
their self-image or self-regard as measured by a standard measure 
and a teacher rating scale. 

EVALUATION ; 

All first grade students will he rated on the Goopersmith Behavior 
Rating Form in September of 1970 and May of 1971. All students in 
grades one, two, and three will be given the Goopersmith Self-Esteem J 
Inventory in September and May. The items vill be analyzed by the 
project director. 

PROCESS: 



The project director will provid^i inservice training for teachers 
concerning the reinforcement motivational work of Madeline Hu nter 
ja£JK C.L,A. an d Lloyd Homne of New Mexico. * Teachers will provide 
reinforcem<?nt for children toward positive self image. 

.2 PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE : 

The bilix^guea child vill value his natural heritage as expressed 
in a positive desire to laam more about his cultural heritage by 
reading risore French books, viewing filmstrips, and other aiudio- 
vlsual materials from the resom'ce center. 

S\rALUATION: 



The teachers will keep a checklist of material signed out. This 
ER^C checklist will be analyzed by th^ evaluator and reported to the 



INSTRUCTION 

CULTURE AND HERITAGE 



project director. 



PROCESS: 



The classroom teacher vili 

^ , " techniques 

^ir?ieP.??_t,f._Ho^e to incre^^ tm ohilA'a .Wui. 



^ng or his natural 



5-3 PERFORMAN CE OBJTTrrrTw. 
.. ^^e e...^.. ^^^^^^.^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

,«e.tic„n.ire ,y ^^^^^^^ 
EyALUATIOW - . 

A. A parent su„^ ,ueatx .nnal.e . prep^ed by the evaluator 

«11 l>e .ent to the parents of all children in grades one - 

throu^ three in September iQvi . 

^ » The questionnaire will 

provide .aseline data and vili he ahal^.ed hy comparing 
Mlingual and monolin^al children. The project director 

will send the questionnaire by xnail t>,« , 

■= oy- xnaij.. The evaluator will 

analyze the results and renort . 

report to the project director. 

B. The teachers will keep anecdotal records to k 

vjuaj. records to be reported 

to the director and the avaluat or. 
PROCESS: 

The classroom te&cher will utii-f»« v v. . 

. ^^^^^<^^ '^^dii-ication techniques 

aeyeloped by Hoimae to increase ^ 

xo xncrease the positive attitudes of children. 



. ' . P"gc IS 

23.2 Cross-cultural av;aroness: 

If project i'.entions specific values or nodes of behavior of ~ 
culture, please sumarizc belov/: (or attach xerox) 

founa m document / , -page /X- 

0-not mentioned ' ^' 

see ^s"^^ 1*7^ 



23.2 1 -if project mentions efforts to decrease etiinocentrisn in ' I 

p-noi?LnUoL'd "^^^"'"^ xero.-docunent pa^^ 

23.4. Inthe bicultural conpenent Icnovledge of the JI-SIT culture m./ ^ ,L 

involves (nar]; all that apply) 

0- no biciiltural cor,iponeaf| mentioned 

1- Humanistxc ■B^ec:tB-- .^mmrei tresis- values, literaturs 
\.oral or vn^.-utenl^ ^sse&ie^reraent of particular people or politcal 
movements ^ jt ^ 

. 2- Historical-cultural heritage of the past— contributions to art 
and science 

/ /?Nt?^^?' family patterns and contemporai:^' vay of life. 

■ ^of holidays etc^''^'^^''^ aspects o£ ^ ^mmtry-ge^sx^^ dates 
■ 5--A specific culf?are> erai^ one' Indian tribe 

/6>Yarious tttiltere.^ of sane ethnic/linguistic group (i.e. Spanish- 
speaking peoples) Cf^t^rV fJlwaM^a^s. ^ C^l • P^^isii 

7- A third culture diff erenrfr^?#i?^^r Q-IT "^^"^ 

8- Other (specify) 



23.5 American culture is defined: xr S 

0- not specified ' ^3.^„./y..V • 

1- narrov;ly: primarily Anglo-Saxon orientation 

2- broadly: etlinic pluralisri of feerica.~inulti cultural 
contrioutions of various ethnic groups discussed 

^ (JfotherUndicate document and page number for xerox) or 
elaborate in your ovm- v/ords 

24.. 0 COISiUIUTY COilPOI^EtlT • . 

24.. 1 Bilingual libraries are provided for: 9/ 1 ^ 

y 0-group not specified 

4t?'?i^oject children ^/Jtso^vt-e cet^-t-ay K^S ff'. hc^k 

J^ 2~adults of the project community rrr >.6i 

jy 3-teachers u*- s.-l 

J* iS^ no-bilingxial library not mentioned 

^ 24..2 Jin ethnic studies libraiy is provided for: 0/0 I 

— ^ 0-gi-oup not specified 

■^j . Q)-p'jroject children 

FRir ' 2-Tadults of the project community . 
• 3'-teachers ■ 



no-ethnic studies library not mentioned 
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• Development of Attitude 

introduction of French Canadian material. We must keep 
. in mine that the native culture of these children is French 
Canadian, and not French. The Canadian Research Center in 
Ontario has developed some n^terial on Canadian history and 
■culture for the first grades of the elementary schools. 

. Parallel to this, we will introduce American history. 
The approach will be based on si^la.-ities rather than on 
differences. An extensive use of charts, maps and pictures 
will be required in this presentation. 

The final step will be to introduce by means of stories, 
comparisons, examples taken in the local area, the contribu- ' 
tion of the native culture to the culture of the U. S. 

Field trips Within the state will be organized to 
broaden the outlook of the children and make them aware of 
different aspect^ of thier own culture- with which they are 
not familiar, " 



D. .Staff 



We will expect our teaohers to be flexible and willing' to 
experiment and ijinovate in the classroom. 
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24.3 Provision is made by the school for infoming the parents 2A.3 ^ Hi^ M f^^ 

and coinnimity about the progran through: (Marl: all that apply) 
0-Rechod not specified 
no-no provision for infoming comnunity 
1 • bilingual nev/sletter 
2«. monolingual newsletter 

Ql aws sent to mass media. ' . 

A-if articles included v/ith project, check A 

5-hiling-ual fliers sent home 
©-fomal meetings 

S^informal meetings open^ to entire coniiiunity 
8-mee tings conducted in both languages 

©■home visits ' , k<*1L4,^L/j K^l ^ uoricyftop* 

#other (specify ) Mid WISI^L?^^^^^ ^ 
nihproject director personally involved in prograiii 

dissemination, specify how 

bevUol'^"t>.'5?^M.V5'^lPvA pfejrtvwy 5ee )C ^ro^ \^o.- 

24.4. Community involvement in the formulation of school policies n lU 

and programs is sought through: 2A,U ^ .X , I ''jn^'i 

0- type not specified ' 
no-not sought 

1- e:dsting comrjunity groups worldng vdth program 
^bilingual questionnaires 

3- community-school staff committees 
g)-community advisory groups 

5- forEial meetins open to the entire community /j 

6- inforDial meetings with coiMunity groups . /ftl/s * 
/g-other (specify) 5cWoDt i];^j . ^ W ^Si.a<\tii - VeltpVv'^^^ lZ/\\<f^ 
^project director personally seer.s involvement of community ^ • 

in program, specify how W. ^&y^V^\c^f^<S 

2A. 5 The school keeps informed about community interests, events and - 

problems through: ■' /1h.5 J|3 

no-no mention of school seeking to be informed about coFiimunity 
1 -meetings upen to the entire comunity conducted in both 
languages 

^^coismunity representatives to the school 
^bilingual questionnaire sent to the home 

4- home visits by school personnel 
CD?r- 5-0 ther (specify) 

ySIL 0-method not specified 



gX-inTornial meetings open to entire commxmity 
8-neetings conducted in both languages 

(^lome visits >,cfMt>^^\rA h'cn^, UcxiC^Jft^p^ 

pother (specifiOftHilD-ViSUftL (pe/vioiW5rr« j r 

n^project director pei'sonallj'- involved in prograxii 
dissemination, specify how 

24.4 Comniunity involvement in the fomulation of school policies i-> r // 

and programs is sought through: 2A# 4^,f . i^J M^w 

0- type not specified ' ' 
no-no t sought 

1- e:cisting community groups working idth program 
^-bilingual questionnaires 
3-coimiiunity-school staff comnittees 

^[^community advisory groups 

5- formal meetins open to the -entii'e community , 

6- informal meetings with coramunity groups 1 

t other (s?ecify)«^WoDL ^VJ^j ^ plj ^j^j^ .,cf\e&i - ^eUP^^''^*^ ^i/W.-AvnCj 
project director personally seeluS involvement of community ^ ^ - 

in program, specify how- o Aftv^W^f^ 

24»5 The school keeps informed about community interests, events and 

problems through: ' m.5 Jy3 

no-no mention of school seeking to be informed about comunity 
1 -meetings open to the entire community conducted in both 
Isjaguages 

-community representatives to the school 
-bilingual questionnaire sent to the home 
4.-home visits by school personnel 
5-other (specify) 
0-method not specified 

24.6 The school is open to the community through: 24>6_ 



0- not mentioned 
no-school is not open to community for community use 

1- opening school facilities to the cosmiunity at large for use 
after school hours and on weekends 

l^pi-oviding adiolt education courses 
3-othei" (specify) 



25.0 H-iP ACT EVALUATION / 

25»1 Project mentions description or dissemination .of the bilingual 

program: tlirough: 25«1 
^\3/-newspaper articles 
J2-radio programs 

3- >TV programs 

4- rVideo-tapes • . 

5- filras 

6- vis iters to observe - the pz'Ogrom 



Dissemination 

New Hampshire has a number of centers with high concentrations 
of Franco-Americans. In Manchester, the largest city in the state, 
nearly sixty per cent, or approximately 50,000 are Franco-Americans « 

The parochial schools have mady valiant efforts to preserve 
the French language, but they have felt the pressures of high costs 
and many are closing their doors. 

Such is the case in the town of Greenville, New Hampshire. 
In June of I968, I6I children transferred from the parochial to 
the public school. These children were receiving ^ day of instruc- 
tion in French — grades 1-8. In this torn alone, over 90^ of the 
population is Franco-American. They understand and speak the 
French language. ^Taking the total population of the three towns, 
the figure breaks down to some ^2^. Canadian families which have 
recently immigrated to the Mascenic Area now number 25 with con- 
tinued recruitments expected by the textile industry. 

New Hampshire has its share of ethnic groups, who come under 
the category of bilinguals. In the Jime 13, 1965 issue of the 
Boston Globe, Mr. Leonard Len}.er, Canadian Affairs editor, quotes. ; 
the latest U. S. Census Bureau figures to stress the la,rge number 
of Franco-Americans in New England. 

Hie total number of Franco-Americans now residing in New 
Hampshire is 105,65^. These persons were born in Canada or have 
at least one parent bom in Canada. There are^.also third and 
fourth generation Franco-Americans who have kept their language., 
The number of Franco-Americans in the U. S. is estimated at five 
million, according to census f igures--this identifies the need 
for dissemination. " r— ,. 

f 



Ttie iiascemc Area» with its high conc^rArv.^ion of population 
with French background, has made the con^nitinent to institute a 
truly bilin^tial program — grades 1-12, and to work in conjunction 
vrith other agencies such as O.E.C PRCTECT I]IiLi\D3TART, the Adult 
Basic Ed: -^ation Program, Title I Project, and Model Cities Project. 
A commitment .on the part of cldministr^.tors and the School Board 
has been made. The Ivlanchester, \^ev^ Tlanipshire Model Cities Project 
is also presently working to develop a demonstration center to 
service the large numbers of recent immigrants from Canada, Uru- 
guay, Mexico, Craba, Puerto Pico and Greece. )%ny industries in 
tho I'^nchsster and Mashua Area are recnruiting personnel across 
national borders » Children of those families are attending public 
schools ir. these; cities. Identified have been som^^ 600 school- 
age children in these two locations who have difficulty in English 
communicative skills. • 

. . '■ • . ' ■ ■ ■ < 

A. Objectives 

1. To develop a cadre of educational leaders in New Hampshire 
.who are aware of, and skillful in, the use of the concepts 

of the^ K!PceB§ pf. changie^ ^ .-v. . , ^ . >^ . . _ ^ 

2. To develop other sources of funding for sections of this 
.. project. This would include PL--89^10, Title III, ^ 1^ 

funds, PL-89-IO, Title I, GEO, foundations. Consortium, 
of New Hampshire Universities and Colleges, and other 
souA'^ces of funds, 

T:» develop a communication system to the community. 

4. To develop a communication system from Mascenic to other 
schools. 

5^. To develop community understanding of the project by 
using volunteers. 
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c. Professionals within the system, to arouse in- 
terest of the middle adopters. 

.d. Research reports on the evaluation program for 
the innovator, 

e. Obser^T-ation of the bilingual program and testi- 
mony of teachers to provide evaluation for the 
early adopters. 

Rabin, Brickell^, Wood, and others point to the need for 
designing dissemination (planning) to encompass the 
various levels concerned with the change, Rubin speci- 
fically called in his Washington speech for -a dissemina- 
tion program which sought but i " 

a. Innovative teachers in the system. 

b# Powerful people within the commur?.ity. 

c. The vested interest group. 



Phase 2 --Diffusion to the other schools. . 

Kurt Lewin in his model for Ghange5 proposes that change 
is a threefold process involving unfreezing the system, 
moving the system, and refreezing the system. Unfreezing 
consists of creating dissatisfaction with the present 
movement brought about by inducement or reward and 
refreezing consists.of institutionalizing the change. 
This model will provide the framework for discussing this 
project. 

a* Unfreezing: ^ 

The iinfreezing of the systems is based on the strategy- 
suggested by Morphe 

. 1. Finding multiple points of entry 
2> Identification of specific entry point 
3* Establishment of a temporary system 

The multiple entry points •x>7hich suggest themselves 
are to aim our diffusion at the student, the; teacher- 
guidance counselor, the administrator , or the com- 
munity. The choice of a target will be dictated in 
part by the communicator available; if a student is 
\ available who has participated in the project, com- 
munication will be aimed at students, if teachers 
have had an involvement we will use them to coramun- 
Icate to other teachers, etc. 



As we atxempt to choose targets, vxe will follow some 
basic principles as developed by Miles and Rogers. 
Prom Miles7 the following principles will be utilized:: 

1* The strategy selected must provide low threat • 

. ' 2# Awareness of the social groups to whi<?h the 
target clients attitudes are anchored. Draw 
the change agents from these groups. 

3. Alter your coMunication strategy to fit the 

particular group. At times we may use speakers 
from an important reference group, open-ended 
discussions, x'ilms, obsf?rvation of the project 
in operation, etc. 

Rogers® suggests that cliange agents should concentrate 
their efforts upon opinion leaders in the early stages 
of diffusion. It is important to know what kinds of 
communication XTOuld be effective with this group. 
Agfiin Roger s9 provides a valuable guideline in his 
description of the value system and communication 
system of the innovator: high risk, reference to an 
external peer group, and utilizes mass media as a 
source of information. - 

b. Movement Stage 

Phase 1 - Use of a. temporary structure - (model 
project) . 

An advantage of the use of temporary stmctpares is that 
it allows the: new organisation to remove itself from 
the constraints -pla^e4 :Ga -a-- 'CK^jrplex-^o^ig^iP^ — 
the dynamics of the conflicts arising out of the need 
to meet all four fmctional imperatives of an organi- 
:.zation simaltaneously. The- temporary structure can . 
emphasize goal attainment and adaptation, virtually 
ignoring pattern maintenance and integration. 

■ In the early stage it is important that volunteers 
participate. This is easier in a temporary structure, 
or a ; school x^^ithin a school • This design results in 
a considerable lowering of resistance to a new con- 
cept since those who object may remove themselves 
. from all threat arising from the project. : 

Phase 3 — Transfer, to local schools 



The next step in the project is critical, getting the 
schools to take steps to transfer the activities from the 
temporary system into their own system* Paul Buchanan ' s 



concepts prove helpful. He postulates some basic concepts 
for organizational development-^-^ 5 

1. Relationships among people and amoiig roles are 
liiiks which join individuals together as func- 
tioning teams. 

2. The effectiveness of improvement efforts is en- 
' hanced vihen they take place among the following 

conditions : The efforts are planned (a ) oy the 
members themselves, (b) in response to needs 
which they identify from analysis of their or- 
ganizations, (c) under conditions ox mutual 

: trust and respect, and (d) "^^^f ^^^^"^^^°^„^^3 
coricerriing the effectiveness of their efforts is,^ 

available . 

The project design will build upon these postulates of 
mch^mn Ihe basic strategy also draws heavily upon 
Se^^S*of^Mnl2 who identifies three strategies for 
changes ^ 

1. Wirxcal-Rational strategies in which 

. is based on reason and utilitarianism. Because 
the change is reasonable and has obvious utility, 
it is adopted. This approach la in this project 
to induce the couiraunity to enroll students m a 
low risk project. 

2. Power-Coercive strategies based on power in some. 

• form With compliance as the fundamental^o^^ 

Power in the form of resources, additional training 
opportunities, -^prestige, etc., will be utilised m 
— ...-this- projei^t.-—^.;-. . „ . . 

3. IIonnative-Re-educative strategies are direct 

Interventions based on ^ ^^^^^j^^^^y HiSvior 
theory of change applied to individual behavior 
in smali groups. During this process emphasis 

will be placed upon opening the channels of 
comaaanication, upon the creation of sha^^^ 
. spectives and Perceptions leading to the es bab- 
lishment of a new peer group. Beall5 point s^out 

• that in the normaxive-re-educative process the^ 

leader miist /select techniques based on the n^^^ ^ 

of tS^ouf and on the ends desired. The internal 

• ' and eacterhar dynamics of the group must be con- 
• : SeS such afthe interests: of the group members, 

• their drives, skill, inhibitions, blocks^^^^ 

. frustrations. Beal further points out that the 
dynamics of the group ^ mast also be considered^ 
wSu te.chniques are " determined . Factors such as 
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group size, standards, controls, identity, "etc. 
These factors will be consider ed when the activities 
in Phase 2 are developed. The observation group 
and its activities, the composition and size of 
the action discussion groups are examples of 
situations in which this knowledge will be applied. " 
Beal suggests that the consideration of indi- 
vidual and small group factors are not enough-^^ — 
■that forces acting on the group from outside may 
well effect the options open. These will be 
identified and considered. 



Institutionalizing the Ch^mge 
Part 1 School within school 

The basic strategy for institutionalizing many of the changes 
will be the development of schools within a school. This 
design is based upon the implications ^f [Carlson *s typology of 
service organizations ^5. Carlson's work suggests that a local, 
conservative community is -more likely to allow a new program 
into a school if\each individual family, child, teacher and 
administrator could exercise control over his participation. 
A voluntary innovative program onor'ating within a traditional 
school provides an opportunity to satisfy the resistance which 
results from ignoring Carlson's work. 

Part 2 Pull Adoption 

The final stage - full adoption will be difficult. Strategies 
based on noraative-re-educative tecniques such as sensitivity 
training-,' creative problem solving, etc. , will have to be 
developed^ Careful consideration will have to be given to 
identifying techniques for handling resistance to the project 
f rom : both the professional staff and the community of the 



target s chools . 



"^^Ine Pace Project ^ 

Cooperation efforts have been formulated with the St. John 
Valley Project - Title III, where a consultant concentrated 
his efforts in this area. 
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, page -20 

25.2 'Pro ject^s impact: - 25.2^ 

1 - Project mentions that other classes in the school, but 
not in the prograiTi have picked up raethods or r.aterial from 
the bilingual prograin 

2- Project mentions other schools in the local oducationaj. system 
have started bilingual prograr.is 

3- Provject mentions that a University has instituted teacher 
training courses in bilingual education to neet staff devel- 
opment needs 

26.0 PiOLE OF EVALUATOr. 

26.1 Evaluator has field tested, on a group of children uho are of >" 
the same language, cioltixre and grade levels as the children in 

the bilingual program: 26.1 >^ 



0- not mentioned 

1- published measures 

2- staff developed measures 

3- staff translations of published measures 
A-staff adaptations of published measures 



26.2 Evaluator lias pex*sonally observed students in the programs 26^2 ^ 



0- not mentioned 
no -never 

1- once or tvdce d\rring the year 



^more than twice pj ^g-, n. ^^i-^AJ^ ^ 

3-regularly ■ ^ . ^ . U<:.<. nx>r^-<^^^^ 

pother (specify) 0b^>eA^^Ae/VV^ C^ 

,th teachers s ^^^131-^1^ 26,3 ^ 

r. ^) ^ i-i A 7 



26.3 Evaluator has met with teachers s ^ 

0-not mentioned C ^^l'^^ 



no-never 



0^6nce or twice during year ^CPi^^SS 
'2:-more than twice ^ 



27.0 EVALUATION PrLOCSDUIlS ■ ^ 

27.1 0-not. specified 27.1 

j^^A comparison group has been chosen 

2-A comparison groTxp will be chosen 

0-not specified (liiar}: all that apply) 27.2 / 

il^Pre-tests have been given to project group or sample 

2- " ; will be - " " CZ.I^^ 

3- Post-tests have been given to project group or sample 
" xsdll be " " 

.C 5-Pre-tests have been given to comparison group 
^ 6- " will be " . • " 

7- Post-tests have been given to comparison group 

8- " vdll be " " 
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IKSTRUCTTION; culture and heritage 1ST, 2ND, 3RD GRADE 

(Self Ci^ncept) 1*0 STUDENTS 

S.** PERFOro-IANCE OBJECTIVE : 

The students taught in their native tongue will develop social 
skills as demonstrated by assuming personal responsibility. 
They will learn self control. They will learn to participate 
in, and be accepted by, the peer group. A teacher-made sociogram 
will be vised for evaluation. 

EVALUATION; 

A teacher-made sociogram will be made for the three first grade 
classes in September, January, March and May, and the results 
■~ ~ -- - - vin be "analy zed ahd~repbrted to the ^valuator . — 

PROCESS; 

The classroom teacher will provide activity centered periods 
which will provide a vehicle for children to practice self 
control and participation. 
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